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If your idea of dry is something parched, hot, and dusty, get ready for a new kind of dry. A revolutionary 
breakthrough in beer taste and enjoyment. Introducing new Michelob. Ory. Its brewed longer to start bold, finish 
clean without a trace of aftertaste, and refresh completely” From now on, this is what dry is. 

One taste and you'll drink it dry’ 
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A Word (or Two): 
by Mark Dowdy, Editor-in-Chief 


Under peaceful conditions the militant man attacks himself. 
—Friedrich Nietzsche 


You can see it in the pained smiles of retail clerks, the 
spiteful “thank yous” of telephone operators, the win- 
some arrogance of Donald Trump—the sheep are get- 
ting restless. 

Not only are they (meaning we) in the midst of a time 
so thoroughly entrenched in cynicism, in “imbecile 
rapacity,” to nick a Conrad phrase, but they have the fin 
de siécle breathing down their necks. And damn...it 
looks mean. 

Yes—I know. The Cold War’s thawing in the 
microwave. Soon, commerce will be the religion of the 
world. Using our own cultural lotus land, Orange 
County, as the working model, the Reds will swathe 
themselves in the amenities of the West. At Red Square 
Plaza in Moscow, erstwhile Bolsheviks will be able to 
consume like good little parvenus, browsing through 
the latest Dior and Blass collections, or vying for the last 
copy of Victory, 1999. Shipyard workers in Poland, for 
their part, will leave Gdansk to work as ride operators at 
Disneywarsaw (provided they get haircuts). And in 
Prague the Rev. Robert Schuller will’ set up shop to 
counter all the newly arrived decadence. In short, 
there’ll be something for all. 

But still—yes, still—I cannot help but think of the 
words of André Gide. Of a war-ravished Europe he 
wrote, “Our admirable rationality has become madness, 
our gold is paper, our machines can only shoot or 
explode, our art is suicide. We are going under, 
friends.” Somehow, that patently 20th century angst 
that vexed Gide to nightmare dogs us still (or at least 
some of us). Only now, we cower not under blitzkriegs, 
but under peace. 

We now face choices. This global warming provides 
us an opportunity to reassess our priorities. For 
instance, we could heed the words of the Drug Czar 
(he’s studied ethics, y’know) and parlay a few Fourth 
Amendment rights into a kinder, gentler nation. And 
we could amend that 202-year-old document once, 
twice, maybe even thrice in the coming years—because, 
let’s face it, if we really expect to have peace in our time, 
our leaders must shepherd the flock more stringently. 

Oh but enough of such tedious things! It’s still the 
80s! Who wants to think? You can hire people to do 
that for you! We’ve got less than 30 days ‘till the next 
dreadcade sets in, replete with a new generation of fools 
and demagogues, so let’s make the most of it. We'll 
have an end-of-the-year bash and hire Lee Atwater’s 
band to play. It'll be great! 

And afterwards, well, there’s always Canada. |UM| 
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McCray: 
Covering All 
Bases 

by Dana Trujillo 


McCray’s involvement in campus affairs 
takes him well beyond his office door. 


“The element of surprise is what 
causes people to think,” contend- 
ed California State University, 
Long Beach President Curtis 
McCray. 

McCray certainly continues to 
surprise students and faculty after 
16 months as president of CSULB. 
He does this by roaming around 
campus, visiting with students and 
faculty, showing up unannounced 
at academic meetings, working for 
CSULB staff personnel and teach- 
ing English courses. 

Recently, McCray watched the 
baseball team practice on their 
new field. He stopped to shake 
hands with coaches, players and a 
few workers building a dugout. 
“It’s important that I be seen in 
these places,” says McCray. “The 
coach and players now know that 
I’m supportive.” 

Colleagues support this claim. 
Toni Beron, Director of Public 
Affairs at CSULB, says “McCray is a 
very open, approachable, direct 
president. He hasn’t positioned 
himself in a fortress.” He will jump 
up and walk out of his office when 
free time arises, Beron points out, 
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adding that she sees him in the cra- 
ziest places sometimes, like the hot 
dog stand outside of the Nugget. 
McCray admits that on occasion he 
can be found drinking a beer with 
a friend at the Nugget. 

McCray explains: “While I can’t 
claim that I evoke surprise by show- 
ing up, it surprises me. It serves as 
a teaching purpose. It is the 
opportunity for students to see me 
in a different setting. Not the me 
me, but the president me. They 
need to know the president’s inter- 
estseu 

To the surprise of one CSULB 
student, McCray appeared behind 
a stall door in the women’s 
restroom one morning, scrubbing 
toilets. McCray woke up at 3 a.m. 
to work with a custodian, cleaning 
the “elements” of the SSPA build- 
ing. On other days he can be 
found cutting bushes and shrubs, 
collecting leaves and trash and 
building shelves in the men’s 
restroom. McCray works for cam- 
pus employees during “work days” 
several times a semester. He has 
also worked for secretaries, a car- 
penter, a groundskeeper and a 
transcript evaluator. 

One afternoon McCray worked 
as a secretary in the math depart- 
ment—answering phones, photo- 
copying, dealing with student’s 
questions and distributing mail. 
“He took off his jacket and jumped 
in,” says Linda Dixon, the math 
department’s administrative oper- 
ations analyst. 

McCray says he schedules work 
days and explores the campus for 
the knowledge he gains from oth- 
ers. “I get to meet people I would 
otherwise never cross paths with. I 
kind of force it to happen. 
Consider if I did nothing. I’d just 
sit here ata desk. How dumb.” 

While working in the math 
department, McCray’s open per- 
sonality was an asset. “The stu- 
dents who recognized him were in 
awe,” notes Dixon. “He has a way 
of dealing with people. He is very 
much at ease with the kids.” They 
overcame their awe and got the 
help they needed. 

“I hope it's a value to them” says 


McCray. "At least they get some 
exposure to this person who is the 
president and they see that I’m not 
some sort of aloof, stuffy person. 
I’m real, and I hope approachable, 
and concerned about the life of 
the institution and where we go.” 

Teaching for the English 
department, McCray belongs to 
the faculty of CSULB as well as the 
administrative side. Last spring he 
taught a course on Chaucer, one of 
his favorite subjects. Next 
semester he will teach a class enti- 
tled “Post Modernism: What 
America Wants To Be in the Next 
Century” for the University 
Scholars Program. 

“It may be unusual for a presi- 
dent [to teach], but it doesn’t 
strike me as unusual for Curtis 
McCray,” he says. “I’m a teacher. 
I’m sort of by avocation a presi- 
dent.” 

McCray admits teaching was a 
great relief, helping him through a 
rough first year. McCray was a pro- 
fessor of English before he dove 
into administrative life. After 
graduating from the University of 
Nebraska in 1968 with a PhD in 
English, McCray worked as an 
Assistant Professor at Cornell 
University for two years. He then 
joined the faculty of Saginaw Valley 
State College in Michigan. At 
Saginaw, McCray climbed from 
Assistant Professor to English 
Department chair, then dean, and 
eventually became vice president 
of Academic Affairs. In 1977, he 
left Saginaw to become Vice 
President of Academic Affairs and 
full professor of English at 
Governors State University in 
Illinois. In 1981, McCray left 
Illinois to become the president of 
the University of North Florida. 

In 1988, McCray left Florida and 
migrated to California in pursuit 
of bigger responsibilities at 
CSULB. The size and ethnic mix- 
ture of CSULB, and California 
itself, challenged McCray. The 
University of North Florida had 
approximately 7,500 students and 
a budget of $35 million, compared 
to CSULB’s estimated 35,000 stu- 
dents and budget of $200 million. 


COMEDY CABARET 


John Garcia and Larry Hebert 
invite you to come and celebrate 
New Years Day at Ripples 
Comedy Cabaret. Along with 
Gayiel Von, Michael Ellis and 
lots of talented guest artists — 
come see the singers, comedians, 
hypnotists, poker players, sailors, 
gurus and your favorite bowling 
team making their fashion state- 
ment for the new decade. Of 
course, Evariand Manuel will be 
serving their nearly-famous buffet 
to compliment your favorite liba- 
tions served by our friendly staff. 
The buffet begins at 5:00 p.m. with 
entertainment commencing at 6:00 
p.m. in the upstairs Cabaret. 

During the Holidays, starting 
Monday, Nov. 27, Gayiel and 
Michael will begin hosting a Var- 
iety Show starring well-known 
singers and professional come- 
dians. 

Each week, two featured enter- 
tainers will be showcased along 
with the zany antics of Ripples 
long-running headliners — The 
Campers! During the show, 
Gayiel Von will be showing her 
new line of excercise and beach- 
wear. (Now that’s a fashion state- 
ment!) 

By the way, make your plans 
now to attend the Comedy 
Competition Finals being held 
at Ripples on Nov. 6, 13 & 20th. We 
anticipate a large audience so if 
preferred seating sounds good to 
you, we suggest you come early 
(Sorry, no reservations) Don’t for- 
get Eva's buffet every Monday from 
7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


CHRISTMAS FOR PADUA 


Larry, John and the staff of Ripples cordially invite you to attend our Seven- 
teenth Annual Christmas V.I.P. party. All proceeds go directly to Padua 
House — Long Beach's own hospice for people with AIDS. Your tax-deductible 
check for $10.00 (payable to Padua House) is your way of showing that you care 
to help. Attendance of this event on Tuesday, Dec. 19 must be preceded by RSVP 
before Dec. 17. Complimentary buffet, beer and well-bar, of course. Please call 
(213) 433-0357 for information. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 


Here it comes! 1990! Ripples — “The Motion on Ocean”, pulls out the 
stops for its Seventeenth Annual New Year's Eve party! Celebration ‘90 
begins at 8:00 p.m. on Dec. 31st. Say bye to the 80's and enter the new decade in 
an upbeat swing. There'll be complimentary party favors and champagne as mid- 
night approaches and, at the stroke of midnight, a huge balloon drop filled 
with cash and prizes promises to be an event you don't want to miss. See you 
there! 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Beer Bust e@ LiveJazz e@ Buffet 
(4-7 pm) (6-10 p.m) (5-9 p.m) 
Comedy Cabaret 


The Campers (9pm) 
Ladies Nite (8-2am) 
Beach Brunch (11-2p.m) 


5101 E. Ocean Bivd., Long Beach, CA (213) 433-0357 
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McCray claims the campus 
desired an open presidency. The 
faculty wanted a president who 
would interact and consult, says 
McCray. The students wanted his 
presence, availability and counsel. 
Minority students wanted the pres- 
ident to hear their complaints and 
concerns. The school wanted his 
involvement. McCray feels he is 
beginning to fulfill some of these 
needs by becoming involved in 
campus life. 

The diverse mixture of students 
on campus excites McCray. For 
example, on a recent walk, McCray 
said, “The students that stopped to 
say hello were every fashion of stu- 
dent in the world. Every name you 
can think of, every color of skin, 
face and hair is right here.” CSULB 
is where the action really is, he 
adds, not USC or UCLA. Students 
come to CSULB because it’s more 
affordable and has a broader mix- 
ture of programs. McCray senses 
we have a better sample of the eth- 
nic population than schools like 
USC or UCLA, and he feels this 
gives us greater responsibility for 
the next century. “That is what 
brought me here,” he says. 

Reflecting on CSULB’s 40th 
Anniversary, McCray feels the cam- 
pus needs to deepen or refine its 
existing programs rather than 
expand them. “CSULB needs to 
add layers of quality in its pro- 
grams,” says McCray. Those “lay- 
ers” should include more eminent 
scholars, and more grants and con- 
tracts for faculty research. In 
order to improve programs, the 
campus needs more funding. “It’s 
not simply a matter of more state 
dollars,” says McCray. He supports 
a controversial hike in tuition to 
cover the lack of funds, adding that 
CSULB also needs to raise more 
private funds, especially in endow- 
ments. 

Further, McCray thinks the cam- 
pus should also use one of its 
biggest resources—land—to raise 
money. “Suppose CSULB allowed 
the Marriot to build a hotel and 
conference center on our cam- 
pus,” he proposes. “It could create 
revenue for CSULB.” McCray 
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hopes to start a program like this 
in the near future, utilizing unde- 
veloped land on Bellflower 
Boulevard. 

On the personal side, Beron 
describes McCray as very intelli- 
gent with a good sense of humor. 
“He doesn’t take himself so seri- 
ously that he can’t enjoy the little 
things,” she says. “He doesn’t shy 
away. He is concerned with the lit- 
tle things happening in people’s 
lives.” 

Driven by curiosity, McCray has 
implemented innovative ideas, and 
convinced the campus he’s con- 
cerned about every aspect of the 
university: athletics, academics, 
faculty, staff and students. The 
real challenge for the president 
lies in the future when, his person- 
ality aside, the university discovers 
if his unique approach is successful 


at CSULB. 


Fleshtones 
of the Future 
by Paul Chamberlain 


Move over Christie Brinkley— 
make way for Charlotte Lewis. 
With the California blonde no 
longer accurately representing 
L.A.’s culturally diverse communi- 
ties, advertisers are now using 
“exotic” models such as Lewis, an 
Asian-Chilean actress, to keep in 
sync with the changing population 
of a new decade. 

In years past, the advertising 
industry had only dealt with well- 
defined races as potential markets. 
Today, with so many inter-racial 
mixings in metropolitan areas, the 
modeling and advertising indus- 
tries recognized that 
Americans are no longer receptive 
to ad campaigns featuring the 
blonde stereotype. 

In its place, the “exotic” look 
has been introduced. Character- 
ized by having darker hair and skin 
tones, the most popular exotic 
models are Asian, African- 
American, or Hispanic. 

“Everything goes right now,” 
explains Derek, the commercial 
print agent for Stars L.A. agency. 


have 


“If you’re bilingual and beautiful, 
you’ve got it made.” 

But possessing this look may not 
be enough. Although Derek main- 
tains that exotic-looking African- 
American and Asian women are 
particularly sought after. Tina 
Dorch, a model with these ethnic 
mixings, says the industry has yet 
to make up its mind. 

“First I don’t look black enough, 
then I don’t look Chinese 
enough,” complains Dorch. “ I] 
don’t think it has gotten any easier 
or any harder.” Dorch, who is in 
her early 20s, plans to pursue her 
career in Paris with hopes that the 
European market will bring her 
greater success. “J think men have 
an easier time because they don’t 
have to be handsome, just differ- 
ent looking.” 

Not limited to print media, the 
multi-racial look has experienced 
growing popularity on billboards, 
television commercials and films. 

Side One Apparel, a relatively 
new company, has decided to tap 
America’s diverse racial market by 


-using the exotic look in its most 


recent campaign. In the commer- 
cial, a sensuous young woman slow- 
ly dresses for an evening out. On 
the voice-over, a man describes her 
as Spanish, French, German, 
Irish...and the list goes on. Side 
One is one of the first companies 
to show the general public that our 
minority population is no longer as 
distinguishable as before. 
Segmentation is the industry buzz 
word that describes metropolitan 
minority markets. Markets are seg- 
mented into a number of different 
areas, starting with socio-economic 
class, age, sex, ethnicity and the 
newest entry, psychographics. 
Psychographics determines how 
a community will perceive some- 
thing presented to them. In 
today’s society it is a model identifi- 
able to a non-white market. “The 
evolution is towards more seg- 
mented marketing,” says Ed 
Datson, President of Diagnostic 
Research, a Los Angeles-based 
advertising research organization. 
Datson says that commercials like 
Side One's are becoming more 
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popular because they are more cre- 
ative and are willing to take 
chances by sweeping the entire 
racial spectrum. Yet, he adds, seg- 
mentation remains the key to 
“rainbow advertising.” 

Most large companies with 
national markets now have a bilin- 
gual parallel campaign for heavily 
populated minority areas. Today’s 
drivers are targets of rainbow 
advertising. Within just a few miles 
an advertiser can hit two different 
markets with advertisements in the 
native tongue of that community’s 
population. 

The Hispanic market is the most 
dominant in the L.A. area, espe- 
cially with the advent of cable tele- 
vision and more Spanish language 
periodicals. What brought the 
Hispanic market to the public’s 
attention was the 1988 census 
update, which revealed that the 
Hispanic population had risen 
from 4,543,770 in 1980 to 
5,776,923 in 1988. Southern 
California has become the litmus 
test for the country’s other Latin 
markets, most notably New York 
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Tina Dorch—mutlti-racial model. 


and Miami. 

An explosion of new trends 
aimed at Hispanics was the result. 
Not only was the advertising 
industry involved, but Hollywood 
wanted a piece of the action, and 
out of this new interest came the 
green light for such motion pic- 
tures as La Bambaand Salsa. 

Since this trend took hold, the 


modeling industry has capitalized 
on the opportunities to use talent 
that, at one time, had little chance 
of succeeding in a mostly white- 
dominated industry. Now an 
increasing number of L.A. agen- 
cies are suggesting the exotic, 
multi-racial look to their clientele. 

“It’s the ideal Rorschach Test,” 
says Carlos Garcia, Director of 
Research Resources, a demograph- 
ics firm devoted to researching the 
Hispanic market. “Everybody sees 
what they want to see in that 
model.” 

Another L.A. based-company 
riding this creative advertising 
crestis L.A. Gear. “We are trying to 
shoot beyond stereotypes,” 
Becky Ortiz, Advertising Executive 
for the company. “We are learning 
that the majority is no longer rep- 
resented by the blonde, blue-eyed 
model.” 

L.A. Gear enjoyed a successful 
campaign from 1984 to 1987 using 
what came to be known as “The 


states 


_L.A. Girl campaign”—a young 


blonde girl pursued by a photogra- 
pher. “Now we’re bigger and we 
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want to focus on the shoe and the 
California lifestyle around it,” says 
Ortiz. 

The multi-racial model is just a 
part of a vast network dictated by 
the tastes of society. By the year 
2000, an estimated 90% of Los 
Angeles-based families will be 
inter-racial. It is not surprising to 
see commerce showing the 
American public that the “melting 
pot” has never been so rich and 


full as today. 


Taking Time Off 
by Kimberly Southron 


This month, 1,800 students will 
graduate from California State 
University Long Beach, and face 
the question, “What do I do next?” 

For many, tired of subsisting on 
part-time wages or parental sup- 
port, the answer is simple: find a 
job. Under pressure to pay their 
keep, few consider taking time off. 
A break after graduation is usually 
viewed as a waste of time and 
potential earnings, a luxury few 


TRAIN FOR A 


students feel they can afford. Yet 
for some students it is the ideal 
next step. Instead of being a set- 
back in the climb to the top, time 
off gives breathing space, the 
chance to gain perspective, experi- 
ence and to define goals without 
commitments. 

“Whether you start your career 
at 23 or 24, it’s not going to make a 
big difference,” says Marilee 
Samuelson, director of Academic 
Advising at CSULB. She suggests 
students gain practical experience 
through internships and volunteer 
work before making career deci- 
sions. 

CSULB international programs 
expose students to foreign cultures 
and topics in challenging new set- 
tings. While immersed in an alien 
lifestyle, participants earn scholas- 
tic credit and broaden their per- 
spective. According to Fred Buys, 
coordinator of CSULB Study 
Abroad “if you talk to recruiters, 
given the choice of equal under- 
graduate experiences and similar 
grades, the person that has the 
overseas experience could get the 
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nod for the job,” Buys explained. 
“Students that go overseas have 
broader vision, they see things dif- 
ferently than students who do not.” 

CSULB graduate Tom Gottozo 
spent five months traveling in 
Europe. “I wanted to get out and 
travel instead of working and 
developing too many commit- 
ments. I had to get it out of my 
blood while I was young enough to 
still appreciate it.” 

David Dhuyvetter graduated 
from CSULB in 1986 and decided 
to join the Peace Corps, landing 
him a teaching job in West Africa. 
When he returned, his experience 
handling 60 students per class 
impressed school officials ata 
Catholic high school in Pomona, 
who hired him immediately. 

Defying social pressure to jump 
immediately into the job market 
can be tough, but a well-planned 
break may prove valuable in mak- 
ing a-more informed career deci- 
sion. A short breather to define 
goals and set a clear plan of action 
is time well spent. 


Congratulations 


on Graduation... 


Beat Wishes, 
Hammer 
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roaring thunder rum- 

bles through the streets 

of Beverly Hills as a 

gang of Harley-David- 

sons rip around a down- 

town corner, leaving 
only a trail of smoke in their path. 
The Hell’s Angels on a rampage of 
wreckage and terror? 

No. This is the new-breed of 
rider. The lawyer-by-day, biker-by- 
night; trading power bunches, 
three-piece suits and expensive 
cars for a burger and beer at the 
drive-in, a black leather jacket and 
a vintage Harley-Davidson. 

No longer a bike for outlaws 
and motorcycle gang members, 
Harley-Davidsons have experi- 
enced an explosion in popularity 
with the “RUBBIES”—Rich Urban 
Bikers. Typically upper middle 
class, educated, with strong family 
values, the new-breed riders range 
from executives and agents to 
models and movie stars. 

Actor Mickey Rourke, nick- 
named the “Bad Boy of Beverly 
Hills,” rides at the center of this 
nouveaux biker crowd. 

“Mickey started all this. Solely. 
Absolutely,” Beverly Hills hair 
designer Giuseppe Franco told 
SMART magazine. When Rourke 
came to Hollywood, “bikes weren’t 
even in, but Mickey had two in his 
garage. He would get on a bike 
and cruise around. It caught on. 
A trend. A bike craze.” 

“The ‘in’ thing now,” continues 
Franco of Hollywood status seek- 
ers, “is to drive a Harley-Davidson 
up and down Sunset or Melrose 72 
times a day. It used to be BMW or 
Porsche, but now you gotta have a 
Harley. That’s what these people 
think anyway.” 

Publishing magnate Malcolm 
Forbes is regarded as the “grand- 
daddy” of new-breed bikerdom. 
Forbes, 70, now owns 79 motorcy- 
cles—21 of which are Harleys. A 
rider for 22 years, Forbes has trav- 
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eled most of the world on two 
wheels. He is often found riding a 
Harley-Davidson Electra-Glide 
Sport painted gold and “money 
green,” with Elizabeth Taylor, or 
with CEOs from some of the 
largest, most influential companies 
in the world. Forbes has given 
bikes to Taylor, to the former King 
of Greece and to Juan Carlos, king 
of Spain. King Juan Carlos and his 
son immediately started racking up 
the miles on their new bike when 
Forbes turned over the keys. 

With Rourke and Forbes lead- 
ing the way, Harley-Davidson has 
experienced an explosion in popu- 
larity over the last few years. 

The new-breeder’s bikes are fast 
becoming another status symbol. 
“That’s why they’re on that bike. It 
brings prestige,” claims Harley 
mechanic Mike Walters. “I’m glad 


they picked the bike they picked; 


they can’t get a better one.” 

Has Harley-Davidson become 
the 90s first big trend of the rich 
and famous? The bikes now pro- 
duced are, without a doubt, mar- 
keted with the new-breed rider-in 
mind. The Harley-Davidson Mot- 
orcycle Company has made an 
effort to reinforce the prestige of 
owning a Harley, and made 
changes in the design of their new 
bikes. The new Harleys have an 
Evolution, or EVO, engine which is 
much smoother running than the 
older Harley engines. In keeping 
with the new age, the EVO's engine 
is computer-assisted, like today’s 
new Cars. 

Some bikers feel Harley-David- 
son has compromised its name by 
catering to the new-breed rider. 
“When I’m riding, I wanna know 
I’m on a Harley,” says California 
State University, Long Beach engi- 
neering major Matt Gribbin. 
“That’s why I run a rigid [a frame 
with no rear shocks] and hit every 
pothole I can.” 

Without a doubt, Harley-David- 


son motorcycles are becoming 
more popular, and sales are sky- 
rocketing. 

Another booming new-breed 
trend is parts and accessories. 
With money to burn, new-breed 
riders stop at nothing when cus- 
tomizing their Harleys. Aftermar- 
ket parts such as chrome covers, 
fringed saddlebags and special 
“extras” are used to add that “per- 
sonal touch” to the riders’ bikes. 
“Now, people go out and spend 
$9,000 on a bike and then put an 
additional $3,000 into accessories,” 
asserts Mike. 

The trend has also caused an 
uproar in the fashion industry, 
fondly called “Nouveaux Biker 
Chic” by its designers. Bandanas, 
ripped Levis, T-shirts, and black 
leather jackets have replaced previ- 
ous yuppie fashions by Armani and 
Chanel. 

Most new-breed riders are intro- 
duced to biking through friends or 
acquaintances who are riders. 
They fall in love—first with the 
bikes, and then the entire Harley- 
Davidson mystique. 

Ed Krueger, 36, remembers his 
first brush with the Harley- 
Davidson: 

“I was about four years old, in the 
back seat of my mom and dad’s car. 
I heard the thunder and the rum- 
ble. I didn’t know what it was, and 
I’d never heard nothin’ like it 
before. We pulled off the freeway 
into a gas station and, lo and 
behold, there they were. There 
were six of ’em. Six Hell’s Angels 
and their ol’ ladies and their bikes. 
Here I am stickin’ my head out the 
window. I remember like it was yes- 
terday, lookin’ at them bikes, and I 
said, ‘man, I gotta have one’.” 

But the new-breed Harley phe- 
nomenon isn’t limited to men. 
Malibu leather-designer Jackie 
Robbins has been riding a cus- 
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ROOOOOM! The Harley’s 
engine is music yanking at the ol’ 
heartstrings. I barely hear Jack’s 
rebel yell above the metal thunder. 

“Ya comin’ or what?” 

At 18, Jack handles the motorcy- 
cle like a man born to ride—James 
Dean decked out in black leather, 
raring to go. Bungie cords strap a 
small dufflebag to custom 
chopped forks and a Coleman 
sleeping bag hangs on a chrome 
sissybar pointed defiantly skyward. 
Squeezed between Jack and the 
bag is room for one more hot little 
bod. But in 1971 my parents make 
damn sure it isn’t mine. 


Fifteen years later...it’s the 80s 
and I’m a 32-year-old graduate stu- 
dent carrying the stress and woes 
that go with it. Life’s a never-end- 
ing conveyer belt, too fast to jump 
on and I’m always too slow to hop 
off. One late April afternoon, I 
rush home from aerobics to meeta 
boyfriend. My chest suddenly 
aches like a herd of elephants 
claiming squatter’s rights over my 
heart, the pressure so intense. My 


il Ones 


palm pressed between my breasts, I 
find myself denying the pain, even 
making love into the night to prove 
false the inevitable truth. Doesn’t 
sex, after all, require aliveness? 
Vitality? Heart? Nineteen days in 
Hoag’s Intensive Care Unit proves 
me wrong. I have suffered a 
myocardio infarction. 

Heart attacks have a way of 
bringing about philosophical 
insight even to the most pragmati- 
cal mind. With tubes, needles, and 
catheters stuck in every orifice I 
own, I start wondering what have J 
really done with my life. Where 
have I traveled? What have I seen? 


Just how far can I get six feet in the : 


ground? 

Back in 1971, I so badly wanted to 
go with Jack. We were such inno- 
cent youths, caught up in the ideal- 
istic times, the 
passionate 


beliefs, the impetuous desire to 
grab the world by the tail and hang 
on for the mere sport of it—a 
magic carpet tailspin into a brand- 
new decade. We were convinced 
there existed a magical world that 
held oracles like Apollo’s at Del- 
phi, awaiting our discovery, eager 
to impart prophetic wisdom and 
great truths. But Jack left me 
behind to seek his own answers, 
leaving me to travel the straight 
and narrow road of education, 
employment and now a heart 
attack at thirty-something. 


Reviewing my life as such, I have 
a deathbed wish: a motorcycle, the 
black one in my youthful dreams... 
and a ticket out of Hoag. Some- 
one upstairs must like me because 
a week out of the hospital I buy a 


gleaming black CX 500, the small- 
est touring bike Honda makes. 
Two weeks later I’m planning a 
3,000 mile, six-week tour of the 
American Northwest. 

There are no original ideas and, I 
admit, Jack’s old Harley and John 
Steinbeck inspired mine. While 
mending in Hoag, I read Travel’s 
With Charley, Steinbeck’s 1960 
account of his search for America. 
The writer felt he lost touch with a 
country he once knew so intimately. 
He felt it imperative for someone 
who wrote about America to get out, 
breathe the air, touch the soil, go 
native. So he loaded up his Ford 
camper, named it after Don 
Quixote’s horse, Rocinante, and hit 
the road with Charley, a curly-haired 
French poodle, riding shotgun. 


After a heart attack at 32, 
a woman cycles through the West 
on the road to rediscovery. 


Steinbeck wanted to reacquaint 
himself with his homeland. He 
wanted to see how time had 
changed the American landscape, 
the people, and society. A political 
reporter, hearing of the writer’s 
travel plans, made the following 
request: “If anywhere in your trav- 
els you come on a man with guts, 
mark the place. I want to go to see 
him. I haven’t seen anything but 
cowardice and expediency. This 
used to be a nation of giants. 
Where have they gone? You can’t 
defend a nation with a board of 
directors. That takes men. Where 
are they?” 

Plunging into the 90s, I find the 
same questions surprisingly rele- 
vant. In this era of scurrilous 


defense scams, unseemly sex scan- 
dals, and unscrupulous influence 


by Monica Mills 


peddling, where are the giants 
among men? My reasons for hit- 
ting the road echo Steinbeck’s. 
But unlike Steinbeck, I scarcely 
know the country except for what 
the media feeds us. Therefore, my 
journey will be an introduction to 
America, as well as a personal quest 
for some life purpose. Who 
knows, I might even discover an 
oracle or two. 


My curly-haired poodle is 
Daniel, one of the few people who 
considers me sane. Dan is a 
mechanical engineering student 
whom I met in an all-female Horse- 
manship class—as he put it, “the 
perfect place to meet women.” He 
never rode a horse before and, 
despite unmerciful teasing from 
his fellow equestrians, he accepts 
with gusto the challenge of making 
a thousand-pound creature see the 
world according to Dan. When I 


tell him about my motorcycle trip, 
he says, “That sounds great. When 
do we leave?” I admire this guy's 
chutzpah, and when I discover he 
can handle a bike a tad better than 
a horse, I figure, “Why not?” 

Since Dan and I are both starv- 
ing students, we decide the water- 
cooled, twin cylinder, four-stroke 
Honda could do the job most com- 
fortably for the bucks. She isn’t a 
big bike like Jack’s Harley Electra- 
Glide or a roomy camper like 
Steinbeck’s Rocinante, just sturdy 
enough to haul two gumbys 
through the Northwest territory. 
Not to be outdone by ol’ John, we 
christen her The Liberal, in hopes 
that she will set free our spirits 
from the drudgery of day-to-day 
existence. We make our escape on 


July 4. 


Pack Rats 

We pack The Liberal with the sim- 
ple pleasures that make road life 
home life: camp stove, fuel, water 
bottles, fishing poles, tents, sleep- 
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ing bags, rain gear, air mattresses, 
medicine, make-up, contact lenses, 
travel journals, AAA maps, guide 
books, lots of food, lots more 
clothes and a copy of Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance for 
good measure. 

Daniel cranks the little Honda 
up for a trial spin and she shakes 
and shudders her chagrin under 
the heavy load. When he throttles 
the engine, the bike careens wildly 
down the block in one helluva 
wheelie. 

“We each get only one side bag,” 
yells Quick-Study Dan. 

As we download the motorcycle, 
I envision thick-skirted pioneer 
women in covered wagons chuck- 
ing family heirlooms onto a vast 
desert wasteland. Leaving stuff 
behind is hard because by nature 
we’re all pack-rats trying to cram 
our lives full with so much junk. 
But we learn early our first lesson 
of the road: Our survival depends 
upon our adaptability to whatever 
comes our way. 


Breaking City Bonds 


Once we repack, we hit the road: 


about 4 p.m., driving through LA 
on Interstate 5. It’s all so manic. 
Motorists whiz by encased behind 
glass-bubbled shields, a mobile 
society that could survive for weeks 
in a car with all life’s needs built-in: 
fax machines, car phones, radios, 
TVs, and now Campbell’s offers 
hungry commuters car microwaves 
to warm their chicken soup. 


Trust 

Driving up Highway 14 is down- 
right hairy. The Honda scurries 
through traffic, a little black ant 
dodging row upon row of bron- 
tosaur-sized diesels. Nitrogen 
oxide browns the air. Burning 
brakes and grinding clutches tear 
our eyes and sear our noses. A sign 
signals a wind warning and, sure 
enough, a savage gust blows up 
through the pass, smacking us like 
a blow from a huge fist. I can feel 
Daniel fighting the handlebars for 
control, the bike battling the wind. 
I tighten my grip and Daniel senses 
my fear, shouting above the high- 


way’s roar, “It’s OK...I’ve got it 
under control.” 

“I hope so,” I whisper back. 
You learn a lot about trust sitting 
on the back of a Honda. 

We finally crest the pass like a 
baby being born, slipping out of 
one world into another. Then the 
umbilical cord is cut and we 
emerge totally free, easing down 
Highway 14, teeshirts flying, faces 
smiling, past Palmdale into the 
Mojave Desert and onto 395. By 
now it’s dark, and to the east 
Ridgecrest sets off fireworks. Bril- 
liant colors light the warm night 
sky—red, white, and blue umbrel- 
las floating downward to the desert 
floor. We camp along the high- 
way’s lonely stretch and quietly cel- 
ebrate the fourth. 


Preconcieved Notions 

We aren’t savvy travelers. Our 
plan is to camp every three nights 
and Motel 6 it the fourth. With 
600 bucks between us, paying 
camp fees in the Sierra becomes 
harder as the money dwindles. Ini- 
tially, we dutifully stuff dollars into 
dirt-level collection holes, but soon 
we realize it could be days before 
the ranger gets around to collect- 
ing. Feeding bills into gopher 
holes seems idiotic considering 
we're always hungry. “Ihe Donner 
party probably stuffed money into 
holes too,” says Dan. Ultimately, 
we learn lesson number two: If 
your outgo exceeds your income, 
your upkeep will be your downfall. 


American Exploitation 

Rolling down the road out of 
Bridgeport, the sun on our backs, a 
shine on our boots through the 
Sierras as we enter Nevada. We 
stop at Topaz Lake on the Cal- 
Nevada border for a Coke to 
relieve our parched throats. The 
Great Basin is a hot, dry clay desert 
and the lake shines through like a 
blue eye sparkling in a redman’s 
face. Desert sagebrush and 
mesquite splash the visage in white 
and yellow warpaint. 

We pass Lake Tahoe and drive 
into Virginia City, a picture-book 
town of steepled churches and 


clapboard houses nestled in the 
heart of the Comstock Lode. Old 


Sparks I rebel. “I’m not wearing 
that stupid helmet anymore.. I’m 
sick and tired of traveling confined 


where we go, we find them tuning 
instruments and practicing jigs. In 
the park a small group of elderly 


West general stores and the Mark 
j ar gents stand under an old oak tree 


and contained inside that fish 
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stay. We check into a Norman 
Bates motel, then explore the 
town. The fiddlers, we learn, take 
this contest quite seriously. Every- 
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what is it? 


The Beach Club is a convenient 
way to buy meals, snacks, books, 
supplies and copy services. The Beach 
Club works like a credit card in reverse. 
Deposit funds into your Beach Club 
account. Then, present your card to 
make purchases in the University 
Dining Plaza, Outpost, University 
Bookstore and the Campus Copy 
Center. 


how does it work? 


The Beach Club card is easy to use. 
Select the items you wish to purchase 
and when you go to the checkstand, 
just hand your Beach Club card to 
‘ the cashier. The amount of your 
purchase will be electronically deducted 
from the balance in your account. 
Your balance is displayed after each 
transaction, so you will always know 
how much money is left in your 
account. 


what if my balance runs low? 


After an initial minimum deposit 
of $50 you may add as little as $25 
to your account at any time during 
the semester. 


locations! 


The Beach Club card can 
be used at the following 
locations: 


. papers) Backers 


* Campus Copy Center 
- University Dining Services 


¢Chartroom - Outpost 
¢ Ala Mode - Nugget 
¢ International Cafe 


You can get a Beach Club Card at the 
Support Services counter of the 
University Bookstore during regular hours. 
For further information, call 
213 985-5096 and ask for Beach Club 
information. 


rE E 


Yes, I'm interested in obtaining 
a Beach Club Card. 


phone 


ity State zip code 


permanent address home phone 


cily zip code 
social security number driver's license number 


amount enclosed 


Fill out the above information. Return 
this form with a check to Support Services, 
main floor of the University Bookstore or: 


University Bookstore 
Beach Club Card 

6049 East Seventh Street 
Long Beach, Ca. 90840 


University @>s Bookstore 
University Dining Services 


NO 
DUES, 
JUST 

BENEFITS 


convenient 
works like cash 
no service charge 


UNIVERSITY 
BOOKSTORE 
beach club UNIVERSITY 


DINING 
SERVICES 


tell him about my motorcycle trip, 
he says, “That sounds great. When 
do we leave?” I admire this guy's 
chutzpah, and when I discover he 
can handle a bike a tad better than 
a horse, I figure, “Why not?” 

Since Dan and J are both stary- 
ing students, we decide the water- 
cooled, twin cylinder, four-stroke 
Honda could do the job most com- 
fortably for the bucks. She isn’t a 
big bike like Jack’s Harley Electra- 
Glide or a roomy camper like 
Steinbeck’s Rocinante, just sturdy 
enough to haul two gumbys 
through the Northwest territory. 
Not to be outdone by ol’ John, we 
christen her The Liberal, in hopes 
that she will set free our spirits 
from the drudgery of day-to-day 
existence. We make our escape on 


July 4. 


Pack Rats 

We pack The Liberal with the sim- 
ple pleasures that make road life 
home life: camp stove, fuel, water 
bottles, fishing poles, tents, sleep- 
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ing bags, rain gear, air mattresses, 
medicine, make-up, contact lenses, 
travel journals, AAA maps, guide 
books, lots of food, lots more 
clothes and a copy of Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance for 
good measure. 

Daniel cranks the little Honda 
up for a trial spin and she shakes 
and shudders her chagrin under 
the heavy load. When he throttles 
the engine, the bike careens wildly 
down the block in one helluva 
wheelie. 

“We each get only one side bag,” 
yells Quick-Study Dan. 

As we download the motorcycle, 
I envision thick-skirted pioneer 
women in covered wagons chuck- 
ing family heirlooms onto a vast 
desert wasteland. Leaving stuff 
behind is hard because by nature 
we’re all pack-rats trying to cram 
our lives full with so much junk. 
But we learn early our first lesson 
of the road: Our survival depends 
upon our adaptability to whatever 
comes our way. 


Breaking City Bonds 

Once we repack, we hit the road 
about 4 p.m., driving through LA 
on Interstate 5. It’s all so manic. 
Motorists whiz by encased behind 
glass-bubbled shields, a mobile 
society that could survive for weeks 
in a car with all life’s needs built-in: 
fax machines, car phones, radios, 
TVs, and now Campbell’s offers 
hungry commuters car microwaves 
to warm their chicken soup. 


Trust 

Driving up Highway 14 is down- 
right hairy. The Honda scurries 
through traffic, a little black ant 
dodging row upon row of bron- 
tosaur-sized diesels. Nitrogen 
oxide browns the air. Burning 
brakes and grinding clutches tear 
our eyes and sear our noses. A sign 
signals a wind warning and, sure 
enough, a savage gust blows up 
through the pass, smacking us like 
a blow from a huge fist. I can feel 
Daniel fighting the handlebars for 
control, the bike battling the wind. 
I tighten my grip and Daniel senses 
my fear, shouting above the high- 


way’s roar, “It’s OK...I’ve got it 
under control.” 

“I hope so,” I whisper back. 
You learn a lot about trust sitting 
on the back of a Honda. 

We finally crest the pass like a 
baby being born, slipping out of 
one world into another. Then the 
umbilical cord is cut and we 
emerge totally free, easing down 
Highway 14, teeshirts flying, faces 
smiling, past Palmdale into the 
Mojave Desert and onto 395. By 
now it’s dark, and to the east 
Ridgecrest sets off fireworks. Bril- 
liant colors light the warm night 
sky—red, white, and blue umbrel- 
las floating downward to the desert 
floor. We camp along the high- 
way’s lonely stretch and quietly cel- 
ebrate the fourth. 


Preconcieved Notions 
We aren’t sawvy travelers. Our 
plan is to camp every three nights 


‘and Motel 6 it the fourth. With 


600 bucks between us, paying 
camp fees in the Sierra becomes 
harder as the money dwindles. Ini- 
tially, we dutifully stuff dollars into 
dirt-level collection holes, but soon 
we realize it could be days before 
the ranger gets around to collect- 
ing. Feeding bills into gopher 
holes seems idiotic considering 
we’re always hungry. “Ihe Donner 
party probably stuffed money into 
holes too,” says Dan. Ultimately, 
we learn lesson number two: If 
your outgo exceeds your income, 
your upkeep will be your downfall. 


American Exploitation 

Rolling down the road out of 
Bridgeport, the sun on our backs, a 
shine on our boots through the 
Sierras as we enter Nevada. We 
stop at Topaz Lake on the Cal- 
Nevada border for a Coke to 
relieve our parched throats. The 
Great Basin is a hot, dry clay desert 
and the lake shines through like a 
blue eye sparkling in a redman’s 
face. Desert sagebrush and 
mesquite splash the visage in white 
and yellow warpaint. 

We pass Lake Tahoe and drive 
into Virginia City, a picture-book 
town of steepled churches and 


clapboard houses nestled in the 
heart of the Comstock Lode. Old 
West general stores and the Mark 
Twain Saloon line Taylor Street, 
and we stop for a whirl on Twain’s 
old barstool. 

“The story goes that Sam 
Clemens walked through hell and 
back to get here in 1862,” says a 
local barfly who, with his red curly 
mane and flowing handlebar mus- 
tache, himself looks like Twain. 
“Yep, young Sam started writing for 
the Territorial Enterprise before he 
left town for the San Francisco Call. 
Hey, did you know Sam first started 
writing under the name ‘Mark 
Twain’ right here in Virginia City?” 

What the guy doesn’t say we 
learn in the Mark Twain Museum 
of Memories across the street 
where an animated mannequin of 
the writer recites his works. Vir- 
ginia City’s forefathers booted Sam 
out of town for challenging the 
editor of the Daily Union, the rival 
paper, to a drunken duel. Years 
later, after Twain gained promi- 
nence, Virginia City welcomed him 
back with open arms, acclaiming 
him their favorite son. I finger 
Twain’s typewriter. He would’ve 
loved it... The American Story: Tiny 
Town Is Kept Alive By Exploiting Leg- 
ends. 


Easy Money 

We digest that bit of literary triv- 
ia, then head up 395, rolling into 
Reno at dusk—tired, hungry and 
looking for a cheap motel. A big 
mistake. The gambling town is 
crammed with tourists looking for 
easy money. We forego Reno for 
the smaller Sparks, where we find 
cheap rooms aplenty. The motel 
shower feels like heaven and, once 
refreshed, we head downtown, 
lured by casinos and hot chow. 


Nevada Law and the 
Invisible Elephant 

Dan and I have one on-going 
argument throughout the trip: hel- 
mets. I hate wearing them because 
it defeats the whole 60s bit about 
free and unencumbered spirits. 
Every stop we argue, but Daniel 
won’t drive without them. In 


Sparks I rebel. “I’m not wearing 
that stupid helmet anymore.. I’m 
sick and tired of traveling confined 
and contained inside that fish 
bowl. Besides, it smashes my hair.” 
Dan sighs, locks the helmets in the 
hotel room and says, “Just get on 
the bike.” 

Two miles later, a regular Barney 
Fife pulls us over. Despite Nevada’s 
liberal gaming and prostitution 
laws, they’re dead serious about 
their helmet laws. You can blow 
your money, hawk your body, and 
sell your soul, but damn it, you bet- 
ter have your helmet on. Barney 
glowers through dark sunglasses, 
fingers us for troublesome biker 
types, then gives us the macho spiel 
about fines and imprisonment. 
“You there,” he points to Daniel. 
“Better walk on back and get those 
helmets.” His shiny badge polished 
bright silver. “Your little friend 
here can stay with the bike.” 

Dan’s still steaming an hour 
later when I tell him an elephant, 
lumbering by unattended, nearly 
trampled the bike before it disap- 
peared into a Spark’s casino. No 
one even batted an eye, not even 
Dan. 


Serious Fiddlin’ 

The next day we start late buy- 
ing supplies and by dusk reach Bat- 
tle Mountain, a little ranching 
town christened after a nearby 
range of mountains whose name, 
in turn, originated with an Indian 
raid against pioneers in 1857. 
Ordinarily a sleepy town, it bustles 
with activity because fiddlers from 
all over America have converged 
here for the annual $11,000 Battle 
Mountain Fiddle Contest. Cruis- 
ing the main drag, a dusty one-lane 
road, we hear fiddle music, good to 
downright awful, wafting over the 
town plaza from parked campers 
and hotel lounges. Everyone, even 
tiny children, tote fiddles in black 
cases like Mafia hitmen. 

Caught up in the small town 
excitement, Dan and I decide to 
stay. We check into a Norman 
Bates motel, then explore the 
town. The fiddlers, we learn, take 
this contest quite seriously. Every- 


where we go, we find them tuning 
instruments and practicing jigs. In 
the park a small group of elderly 
gents stand under an old oak tree 
discussing the competition. They 
are pow-wowing about Johnny 
Mitchum, a dark-haired hillbilly 
from Arkansas who apparently 
plays a mean waltz and fiddles a 
reel with lightning speed. They 
look worried and sweat beads glis- 
ten on their balding pates. I find 
Johnny Mitchum and listen to him 
play. The old guys have reason to 
worry. Whirring and sawing away 
on his fiddle, Johnny produces har- 
monious rhapsodies. I get him to 
sign his autograph, figuring if he’s 
not yet, he’ll one day soon be 
someone famous in the fiddling 
world. He’s a friendly man with a 
showman’s smile, so I ask, “Why 
come to Battle Mountain of all 
places?” 

Tuning his instrument, he looks 
up, “Why for the fiddle contest, of 
course.” 

“But isn’t this place kinda out in 
the toolies?” I ask. 

“Hey, compared to Batesville, 
Arkansas, where I come from, ol’ 
Battle Mountain’s a happening 
town. Anyway, if you got some pur- 
pose to be somewheres, you go 
where you gotta go when you gotta 
go there. Got that?” he asks, wink- 
ing at me. “So, what brings you 
here? You a fiddler yerself?” 

I laugh at the thought, “No, not 
exactly.” 

But in a sense, I guess I’m a lot 
like Johnny, just fiddlin’ through 
America’s small towns searching 
for purpose. I wind up buying his 
cassette tape, Johnny Mitchum’s 
Championship Fiddling, my only sou- 


venir. 


Simple Survival Difficult 
Highway 80 stretches long and 
empty between old-time mining 
and cattle stations like Elko and 
Wells, each isolated from the next 
by windswept drylands, each a 
small green oasis serendipitously 
sprouting amid the red desert 
dust. I can’t imagine how or why 


Mild Ones continued, page 39 
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An adoptee tries to unravel 


the red tape that shrouds her past. 


‘mercuriosity when I was nine years old. She came 
in the form of Allison—a four-foot blond, blue- 
eyed girl I played with on the bars during recess. “Big 
Al” was giggly and gossipy and saw no reason why there 
shouldn’t be an answer to everything. 

“Aren’t you curious?” she asked upon discovering I 
was adopted. 

“About what?” completing a back-flip, the only trick I 
knew. 

“About who your real parents are? I mean, it could be 
anybody...maybe even somebody famous! How can you 
stand it? It would bug me. I wouldn’t be able to live. I’d 
go crazy,” she would say, staring at the rubber mats, shak- 
ing her head in wonder. I myself hadn’t really thought 
about it. 


by Heather Ann Clisby 


ogee 


The conversation 
was to become a favorite 


A, re-run over our three-year 
Nea friendship. Although world- 

renowned for her ability to construct a 
Barbie house/apartment/condo out of any- 
thing, Al’s persistence and blunt advice (always free) 
allowed her to enjoy a certain playground-celebrity sta- 
tus at Mark Twain Elementary. 

At the age of 12, adult reality stepped in to my life 
and introduced itself as Divorce—as in my parents’. 
Distraught, I turned to Al, the self-proclaimed “Old Pro 
at Grownup Stuff” (her parents divorced when she was 
very young) and she consoled me. “It’s no big deal. It 
happens to everyone sooner or later. They’ll buy you 
things ‘cuz they feel bad.” Al told me it was not the end 
of the world and I believed her. 

Oddly enough, my new situation at home only 
aroused more adoption questions in my petite coun- 
selor/friend: “I wonder if your real parents got mar- 
ried?” “What if you have brothers and sisters? Maybe 
they go to our school!” The sudden twist inspired a 
fresh crop of possibilities for Al to envision. She suc- 
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ceeded in distracting my thoughts from my problems, 
demanding I join her in the fantasy of the unknown- 
but-slightly—possible. Later that year, Allison drowned, 
leaving me with three disco Barbie outfits, her endless 
curiosity and one burning question. I got rid of the doll 
clothes. 

Born on Dec. 17, 1965 in Long Beach, I was adopted 
just 10 days later by Robert and Iva Clisby. A son, Rob, had 
been born to the couple three-and-a-half years before, 
but doctors warned Mrs. Clisby, who’d already suffered 
two miscarriages, that another pregnancy would endan- 
ger her health. Hard news to accept. Raised as an only 
child, she felt strangely cheated in not having a sibling to 
share her childhood with, and she swore not to repeat the 
lonely situation in her own family. The couple decided a 
little sister for Robbie would do the trick and that I would 
be the one to pull it off. 

After being subjected to countless interviews, person- 
al visits and background checks, the Clisbys signed the 
appropriate papers and anxiously waited for me to be 
fetched. But before I could be taken home, the couple 
was instructed to take me into a private room, remove all 
my clothes and check my, ahem, parts—just a quick run- 
through to make sure I was “anatomically correct.” 
(Don’t want any of those pesky hermaphrodites showing 
up at the Returns/Exchanges Department, now do we?) 

So we went, the three of us, to complete the final 
bureaucratic ritual demanded of them. Naked, I stared 
at them, my mother tells me, looking more than con- 
fused and a little pissed off for their intrusion in my day, 
not to mention my body. “Who, may I ask, are you?” I 
conveyed to them somehow. My mother began to gig- 
gle—she felt rather ridiculous. My father began to 
chuckle—a baby with an attitude! I smiled at them. “Oh, 
I see,” I cooed, “you are my parents.” 

The origins of a child’s memory are difficult to pin- 
point and vary from person to person, and with this in 
mind, my parents told me about the adoption from the 
very first day to insure I could never recall believing oth- 
erwise. Children’s books such as The Adopted Family and 
The Family That Grew explained in simple language the 
circumstances that brought me to them. Consistently, I 
was reminded how I was “chosen” because I was “so spe- 
cial.” The grandparents fussed over me, my brother held 
me every chance he got and my parents beamed at their 
new daughter, Heather Ann. In short, I was loved. 

The search was something that sat quietly in my 
future alongside a host of other tasks I assumed would 
eventually confront me and demand to be carried 
out—college, sex, travel, marriage, kids, skydiving, color- 
ing my hair...in no specific order, of course. Like an old 
woman waiting for a slow bus to arrive, I could see it get- 
ting closer but not yet before me. “Once it arrives, you 
won’t be able to miss it.” Finally, the bus pulled up to my 
curb on Aug. 24, 1988. I was 22 years old. 

Thumbing through some old papers, I came across 
the phone number of a woman whose hobby it was to 
locate and reunite people looking for their long-lost rel- 
atives. I’d kept the number...for years maybe—don’t 
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even remember how I got it. I pulled it out and stared at 
it for the hundredth time. Rescued by the God of 
Impulse, my fears were told to “shut up and kindly evap- 
orate” while I dialed the number. Jeannie had a kind 
voice and was patient with me—already a stuttering nut- 
case, clueless on where to begin. 

She informed me of an original birth certificate exist- 
ing somewhere with my original name on it. I would have 
to file a petition with the Los Angeles Superior Court to 
obtain it unblocked (with the information uncon- 
cealed). Original name? The idea of being referred to as 
something other than my name was both frightening 
and exciting. Six months would pass before I found the 
nerve to pursue it any further. 

During a visit from my father in January of 1989, I 
alerted him to my desire to locate, and eventually meet, 
my natural parents. He viewed the idea as one big adven- 
ture and was more than willing to help me get started, 
even suggesting that we start the next day. All in all, a 
very Dad-like reaction. 

On Jan. 17, my father and I ventured into the jungles 
of downtown L.A., at the Hall of Records. A small man 
with a mustache stood behind a crowded information 
desk; he and his knowledge were much in demand. I 
stood back to watch my father’s instinctive tactics bubble 
to the surface. A friend of his once described him as “a 
man born with an extra set of charms.” 

He sauntered up to the front of the line, took note of 
the man’s name tag and flashed him a set of twinkling 
sky-blue eyes. “I’m sorry to bother you, Mr. Wakida,” he 
apologized, “but my daughter and J are trying to locate 
her birthparents. Can you help us?” 

Wakida assented on the condition that we watch his 
desk while he went searching. After 20 long minutes, 
Wakida returned with an armful of useful tidbits—maps 
to other L. A. buildings that we should check, addresses of 
organizations of support, names and phone numbers of 
individuals who could be hired to assist me in my mission, 
suggestions on what not to say on my petition form to the 
court (“Oh, I’m just real curious.”)—all for my search. 

Next stop was the Los Angeles Superior Court Build- 
ing, Room 115, to file a petition for my original birth cer- 
tificate. California Civil Code 227 prohibits the release of 
any adoption information “except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances and for good causes approaching the neces- 
sitous.” The petition form required basic information as 
well as the reason for my request, which (recalling Waki- 
da’s advice) I decided was: To obtain an original 
unblocked birth certificate and gather needed medical 
information not previously provided. I had a good 
amount of faith in my chances for approval until Tanya, 
the extensively coiffured clerk behind the counter, gave 
me some advice. “Now don’t get discouraged if he [the 
judge] denies you,” she warned, shaking her pearly- 
white, two-inch long fingernail at me. “Maybe if you keep 
filing, like 15 or 20 times, he’ll just get sick of seeing your 
name and pass it on through.” I felt nauseated. 

In our final effort for the day, we headed over to L. A. 
County Children’s Services/County Adoptions on 


Olympic Boulevard. The building was old and the front 
office was small; a lone secretary tapped busily at a type- 
writer. I explained my request for information on my 
adoption, and she called for one of the more experi- 
enced adoption workers to assist me. 

A short woman, looking not much older than myself, 
entered the room and introduced herself as Julie Haw. 
She offered her ear to my plight and I took it. She 
explained that there were waiting lists to be dealt with, 
all for people wanting the same thing. It could take up to 
six months, I was told. Something also told me that 
another six months would allow me to lose my nerve. I 
was on a courageous roll and I had to keep going; I 
added a few harmless twists to my story. 

I was moving...far, far away...uh, to Washington...to 
be married...never to return...allergic to the smog, you 
understand. Blink, blink. Well, then certainly she would 
puta rush on my case and see what she could find. Chalk 
up one for environmental influence. 

Taking down my address and phone number, Ms. 
Haw confessed she was a little curious about how my 
adoptive parents felt about my search, obviously not 
noticing my father puffing on a cigar just 10 feet away. 

“Hey Dad!” I called out, “How do you feel about all 
this search stuff?” 

“Oh, great fun! Big fun!” he replied, his eyebrows 
arched in anticipation. He was, as always, convincing. 

“You'll be hearing from us soon,” said Ms. Haw. It was 
then I declared my hate on the word soon—far too arbi- 
trary for my taste. 

Six days later, I received my petition in the mail. 
Attached to it was another busy form telling me that the 
Honorable C. Bernard Kaufman looked over the 
petition and “the application is DENIED.” (I’m not 
being overly dramatic here, they chose upper-case bold 
print.) I pictured Tanya in Room 115, her hot pink lips 
egging me on, “Better luck next time.” My first dead end 
in the maze. 

On March 26, I returned home from a week-long 
vacation and was welcomed by a stack of bills and a thick 
envelope from the County Adoptions Agency. Experi- 
ence has taught me that bad news usually comes in a 
thin, lightweight package—rejection letters, bounced 
checks and other general notices of failure. I stared at 
the bulging container, noting two key words peering out 
at me from behind the clear window: Information 
Requested. Briefly, I speculated about its contents only 
to break into a frenzy of impatience, ripping and tearing 
at the envelope, appearing unacquainted with civil 
behavior and surprising even myself. 

The first few words to catch my eye—Duration of labor: 
5 hrs. Full term. 

That’s all I really needed. I had been poised and ready 
for an emotional outburst since noticing the return 
address on the envelope. Such a small and seemingly 
insignificant detail and yet we had never been intro- 
duced. I wept long and hard; the questions I had been 
toting around all these years were finally going to be 
replaced with answers. 


Both college graduates, my father was (is?) full-blood- 
ed Irish, while my mother was a mixture of Scottish, 
Irish, and English ancestry. Ironically, they were both 23 
at the time of my birth—the exact age I was when I 
began to know them as actual people instead of the 
nameless, faceless characters they had always been. She 
was born in California and liked social life. He was 
involved in real estate and was described as an extrovert. 
She rushed sororities and studied music. He played the 
guitar and served in the military. She was Protestant. He 
was Catholic. And that was the problem. 

They had been dating for several months when my 
paternal grandfather died at age 60 from cirrhosis of the 
liver. In an effort to further “comfort” my father in his 
grief, I was conceived. Their families forbade a marriage 
between the two, citing religious differences as more 
than enough reason. 

Detailed physical descriptions of the two were given 
along with those of their parents and a sister of his. 
Seems I’ve inherited my mother’s height (5’6”) and fair 
complexion, but I managed to grow blond locks, as did 
my paternal grandmother. My father gave me blue eyes, 
but I refuse to accept any further descriptions as relating 
to me—especially the 6’2”, 200 Ibs., “husky body build” 
part. Just the eyes, thank you. 

After hungrily flipping through the facts, | came upon - 
a single paragraph, alone and centered on a final sheet 
of paper. Slowly, I read an insightful description of a 
woman’s final actions as a mother: 


Natural mother was very alert, outgoing, well- 
composed individual. She felt adoption was the 
best plan for the child and her and was quite con- 
cerned about the child being placed immediately 
from the hospital as she felt this would be best for 
the baby. On 12/17 the natural mother gave birth 
to a baby girl. On 12-22-65 the natural mother 
signed the relinquishment papers. There were 
tears in her eyes. The natural mother requested 
that her baby be placed in a Protestant home with 
a good educational background where the child 
would be intellectually stimulated. 


This last part was my favorite sliver of information 
uncovered. I wanted so badly to let her know her wishes 
were carried out and that my brain was consistently 
aroused—of this, my parents made sure. Sutll, I couldn’t 
help but wonder whose job it was to stand off to the side, 
count the tears and record them. I found it strange to 
have the County of Los Angeles tell me such things. 

On June 1, I received the petition forms I requested 
by phone so that I could fill them out, send them in, and 
have their rejected remains returned to me. Feeling 
hopeless, I decided to finally seek help from a profes- 
sional. Shannon, an adopted friend, had given me the 
number of Cindy Shacklett, a Certified Research Consul- 
tant. 

We talked at length about my situation and I admitted 
my fruitless efforts to penetrate the L. A. Superior Court. 
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In a slow, sarcastic laugh, she said, “Oh, honey...just 
drop that idea right now. It’s a dead end. I’ve heard of 
cases where people are terminally ill wanting to see their 
natural parents or children before they die and the 
courts have still refused to open up the records.” It was 
then I learned the Golden Rule of the Search: The law is 
not on your side. 

Cindy asked me to send a photocopy of all the infor- 
mation I had, the adoption papers my parents had, plus 
$150 so we could begin immediately. 

“T’m sure my parents don’t have any papers. My dad 
didn’t say anything.” I protested. 

“Honey, unless you were a black market baby, which I 
doubt, they got papers. Ask ’em again, ” she said. 

Iremembered my father’s poor memory and decided 
my mother would be the one to come through with the 
hard stuff. One problem—TI still hadn’t told her about 
the search. The time had come for The Talk. 

Is it some universal rule that we should all be partially 
intimidated by at least one of our parents? If so, then 
she’s the one. Facing my mother over big issues brings 
out the coward in me; my consistent fear is that somehow 
I will cause her pain. Officially, she was uninformed, but 
I’m confident her maternal satellite dish picked up her 
daughter’s antics long before her daughter had the 
courage to admit them live and in-person. 

On a long drive in June, returning from her company 
picnic, I recognized my mother in one of her more jovial 
moods. Boing! I sprung it on her, not pausing for breath 
as I assured her that it was nothing to take personally and 
that I loved her immensely and it was just curiosity and 
it’s so hard for others to understand and I just wanted to 
thank the woman and (pant, pant)...how did she feel 
about it? 

She admitted that for the first five years of my life, she 
was absolutely paranoid that I would be taken from her. 
Even a couple of years ago, she would’ve felt uncomfort- 
able with it, but she never denied that the day would 
come and we would have the conversation we were now 
having. Mom was quite prepared to help me in any way 
she could. In fact, she had some papers that I might 
need to see. 

“Y know, I think I even remember the name.. . Virginia 
Wallace I believe it was...yes, that’s it,” she suddenly 
blurted out. 

“Whose name is that?” I asked. 

“That’s yours,” she said matter-of-factly, “That was 
your name before we changed it.” 

Poof! Just like that, you’re somebody else. My first incli- 
nation was to be angry—why had this been kept from me? 
But instead, I opted to forego my internal complaints (the 
conversation was going so smoothly) and simply revel in 
this new-found fact. I tried it on for size—it didn’t fit. I 
liked the literary ring, but the name was far too sophisti- 
cated and old-fashioned for my personality. I thanked my 
mother for noticing my Heather-like qualities immediately 
and assigning me the correct name. 

“No problem. It was our pleasure,” she said sweetly, 
reaching over to pat my hand for emphasis. She looked 


happy and I felt relieved. The hardest part was over. 

On July 6, I sent off the information to Cindy along 
with the $150 fee. I lit a cigarette and prayed for the 
fourth time in my life. 

I’ve often felt that people who get credit for being 
patient are just too lazy to start anything themselves, so 
on July 11, I called Cindy. She had received my package 
and was surprised at how much I had already found. At 
least we knew the mother’s last name was Wallace. 

“Oh, by the way, your father’s name is W. McKeon. M- 
C-K-E-O-N. We don’t know what the ’W’ stands for yet, 
probably Walter or William,” she said, never hiding her 
enthusiasm for a good search. 

“How did you find this out?” I asked. 

“That’s not important,” she said, refusing to indulge 
me in any trade secrets. 

On Aug. 19, I committed an act of felony within my 
personal frame of mind and did something completely 
Kighties: I joined a support group. For reasons I assured 
myself were based entirely on curiosity, I agreed to 
accompany Shannon to a CUB (Concerned United 
Birthparents) meeting in the city of Tustin. CUB is a 
national organization offering support and guidance for 
those caught in “the adoptive triangle” (as an adoptee, 
adoptive parent, or birthparent). 

“Bring Kleenex,” Shannon warned. “You'll need it.” 

Christ. Now I was rattled. At this point it occurred to 
me that nerve-racking situations are a big part of the pro- 
cess and the deeper I got into it, the more frequently we 
would meet. Still, I decided to brave it and the nixed the 
tissue suggestion. 

Stuffed into a large brown box which doubled as a 
church hall, 60 or more sweaty bodies sat in an arranged 
circle, fanning themselves in the 90° heat. A distinct new 
carpet odor rose from the floor as neighborhood cats 
took advantage of the open doors, strolling in and out of 
what they saw as one big living room filled with comfy, 
stupid humans. There were less than 10 men present, 
but I refused to over-analyze and decided it made 
sense—women being more sensitive to birth-related 
issues for the obvious reasons. 

The meeting was led by none other than Cindy Shack- 
lett, the guiding light to me and, apparently, many oth- 
ers. Although short in stature, she was not short on lung 
capacity. Huggable and supportive, she reminded me of 
a Little League Mom—proudly sporting ribbons that say, 
“That’s My Boy!” complete with attached photo-button 
of said child. 

Updates were given on a few familiar cases left over 
from the previous monthly meetings. Cindy quickly 
briefed us on the story of Karen, a young women who, 
with the help of CUB, managed to locate her three-year- 
old son’s adoptive parents. She persuaded them to send 
her photos and letters reporting his progress but 
remained adamantly distant physically; she was too 
unstable, she claimed, and her presence would only con- 
fuse him. 

“Sadly, Karen met her death a few days ago,” Cindy 
explained to a hushed room, “a victim of gang violence.” 
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Five minutes into the meeting and already I noticed the 
white blur of tissues in action. Shannon, eager to express 
her “I told you so” sentiments, did so quietly but effectively. 

After our quick test-run on the emotional race track, 
Cindy said that introductions were in order. One by one, 
we said our names and where we stood in the triangle. 

“My name is Heather and I’m an adoptee.” 

I hated this part. We all sounded like we were making 
some sort of deep, sordid confession—a statement with 
an unmistakable touch of woe. Many of the faces 
revealed a certain anxiety, and I got the unsettling suspi- 
cion that many people were there to find out “who they 
really are.” Who did these folks think they were before 
they came here—emply souls waiting to be filled? It was 
my sad opinion that this was nothing more than a flat-out 
insult to the people who raised them. 

Next came the stories. Those who desired to speak 
held up red cards and anxiously awaited their chance to 
publicly purge. Tales of joy and frustration filled the 
air—descriptions of an agonizing search, a final clue and 
that golden tense-filled moment: the fantasy reunion 
we’d all imagined, complete with the fairy tale ending. 
Pictures were passed around of Kelly’s reunion with her 
son...Sandy distributed her own line of cards, perfect for 
the awkward situation that Hallmark overlooked...and 
Carol just wanted advice. She was leaving Monday for 
Buffalo, New York, tc meet her daughter for the first 
time. The adoptive parents reluctantly agreed (the girl is 
16) to the reunion as long as they were present and 
could bring a counselor to “steer the conversation in a 
productive and positive direction.” 

“Now ladies, I ask you, what is the worst possible place 
you could imagine for this kind of scenario?” she 
inquired. “They want to meet me at the adoption 
agency! Real cozy, huh? It’s like returning to the scene 
of the crime!” Carol had our sympathy; endless strings of 
advice were offered in support. 

Tara began slowly, explaining how she was raised by 
wonderful people who, unfortunately, died in strange 
succession when she was in her early 20s. With no imme- 
diate family left, she decided to search for her natural 
parents. The birthmother, seated next to her, interrupt- 
ed several times to express her happiness with their 
reunion. Sharing the same birthdate, Tara and her 
birthmother celebrated the double occasion at a huge 
party thrown by the birthfamily in honor of the two 
women. No longer feeling alone, Tara said, her voice 
cracking. The women held hands and wept openly. 

It was a green light shouting “Go!” and off they went. 
A heart-wrenching, gut-spilling, tear-jerking free-for-all 
and everyone was invited. As the room sobbed, I took 
time to acknowledge my own confusion. Why was it so 
hard for me to believe that I belonged here? Why did I 
find the whole scene, well— too depressing? I’m confi- 
dent many tears will be shed before this odyssey into the 
past is complete, but I refuse to believe that the experi- 
ence will cause me serious distress, or hurt me irrepara- 
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Ww n March 24, 1989 shortly after midnight, a 987-foot 
tanker, Exxon Valdez, struck Bligh Reef in Prince 
William Sound, Alaska. Ten million gallons of crude oil 
never made it to its intended destination—Long Beach. 
Instead the oil flooded one of the nation’s most sensitive 
ecosystems in less than five hours. The slick spread over 
3,000 miles—including 350 miles of beaches in Prince 
William Sound. The result: the largest oil spill in U.S. his- 
tory. 

Exxon’s initial response in cleaning up the spill was 
slow. Weather conditions delayed equipment to control 
the spill; it arrived 10 hours and 10 million gallons too 
late. The spill’s remote location and sheer size also posed 
special problems. No contingency plan had anticipated a 
spill this massive—far beyond the capability of skimmers 
and booms currently used in the United States. 

Since this incident, the entire nation has been taking 
a closer look at oil spill prevention and preparedness. 
California is no exception. How prepared is the Califor- 
nia coastline? Could Long Beach be the next Prince 
William Sound? 

A Valdez-sized spill to the north, west of Point Concep- 
tion, would, according to a computer simulation by the 
State Lands Commission, overwhelm the Channel Islands 
National Marine Sanctuary. Within five days, Point Mugu 
and Mugu Lagoon estuary would be covered with crude 
oil. Ten days later it would reach Malibu’s beaches. 

If the same spill took place in the San Pedro Channel, 
say 13 or 14 miles offshore, booms and skimmers in the 
vicinity could respond within an hour, even before U.S. 
Coast Guard officials arrive on the scene. 

Coast Guard LTJG. John Meehan says that damage 
and cleanup after a spill depend largely on weather con- 
ditions. California’s mild climate offers no hindrance to 
operations offshore, while providing helpful sunshine. 
“The sunlight burns off approximately 40 to 50 percent 
of the oil’s lighter products,” adds Meehan. 

Clean-up along the Southern California coastline 
could be done year-round, Coast Guard CPO Kenneth 
Bryan estimates. Alaska is not so lucky. The coast has 
many low visibility days, heavy seas and remote areas like 
Prince William Sound. “While the Alaska clean-up was 
stopped on September 15th due to increasingly bad 
weather,” Bryan said, “the same would not be true in 
Southern California.” 

Regardless of weather, the Coast Guard and oil compa- 
nies’ cooperatives currently have only two clean-up meth- 
ods available: mechanical—using booms and skim- 
mers—and chemical. In the chemical process, solvents 
called dispersants are used to break the oil up into 
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droplets, — ad 
which are dis- 
persed by 


ocean currents. There are serious 
concerns about this method. According 
to the State Department of Fish and 
Game, dispersed oil is more toxic to 
the environment than normal crude 

oil. Both light and heavy products of “Se 

the oil can be drawn down into the = 
fish’s gills. For this reason, the State of Califor- ta 
nia bars oil companies from using these sol- he 
vents without prior approval. 

The mechanical option also poses problems. 
Booms and skimmers used to encircle and scoop up 
spreading oil have proven ineffective in moderate to SW 
heavy seas. Skimmers traveling faster than one mile 
per hour in a large spill lose significant amounts of oil, 
while a slower rate increases the chance that oil will hit 
beaches. In some cases the oil may be deliberately 
boomed to a remote, sandy beach for easier clean-up. 

New oil removal techniques are being considered. 
Burning the oil in the water is being tested and looks 
promising but, the Coast Guard cautions, could result in 
damage below the surface. 

Methods of clean-up are coupled with three levels of 
oil spill response, similar to a fire department’s response 
to a blaze. Spills of less than 10 barrels from an offshore 
oil platform can usually be contained and cleaned up by 
personnel on the platform, while the largest spills com- 
mand the presence of the Coast Guard’s regional strike 
teams. For the rest, help is dispatched by oil spill response 
teams financed by a consortium of oil companies. 

One industry response team, Clean Seas, has a $4-mil- 
lion annual budget financed by 17 oil companies. It 
maintains three major oil-spill response ships equipped 
with booms and skimmers on round-the-clock alert. 
Clean Seas covers the coast from Cape San Martin on the 
north to Point Dume on the south. Although Clean Seas 
manager Skip Onstead feels he has the most qualified 
people in the country, he points out, “There’s a lot of 
luck involved, a lot of skill and a lot of preparation.... 
You can’t fight Mother Nature.” 

Other coastal areas are not as well prepared. None of 
the response groups has ocean-going ships north of 
Santa Barbara. A spill along the north coast could spread 
unchecked for hours until a response ship arrived. San 
Diego would also have to wait for such a ship to travel 
from Long Beach. Ron Gray of Lieutenant Governor Leo 
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McCarthy’s office says, “With 2,500 oil tanker trips in Cali- 
fornia each year, we are at a great risk.” 
Much of the oil consumed in the U.S. must come 
through California ports, and its coast has been threatened by 
spills in the past. In 1969 Unocal’s Platform A off Santa Barbara 
exploded in the worst oil accident in California. An estimat- 
ed 77,000 barrels of crude oil washed ashore, killing hun- 
dreds of birds and other marine life along the coast and the 
Channel Islands. 
More recently, the car carrier Atlantic Wing collided with 
the Liberian-registered Pac Baroness on September 27, 1987. 
Both ships had working radar and were monitoring the 
other’s approach. Still, the Pac Baroness went down in 1,500 
feet of water, polluting the Pacific within three miles of Plat- 
form Hermosa with approximately 23,000 metric tons of cop- 
per, iron and sulfur ore and between 8,000 and 9,000 barrels 
of bunker fuel. The first few days after the spill the Coast 
Guard estimated that only 3,150 gallons of crude had been 
recovered. 
A spill was only narrowly avoided in the summer of 
1988 when a foreign-registered ship came within a quarter 
mile of Texaco’s Platform Harvest in the Santa Barbara 
Channel. Clean Seas sent a boat out to warn the 
approaching ship after the platform’s radio operator 
was unsuccessful. Language problems almost led 
to disaster. 

Yet it took a spill in Alaska to prompt new 
proposals in California. In September, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Leo McCarthy, chairman of 

the State Lands Commission, announced a 

comprehensive legislative proposal to help pre- 

vent oil spills off the California coast and to ensure 
prompt clean-up of any spills that do occur. 

The Oil Spill Prevention and Response Act 

would create a $500 million fund, generated by a 50- 

cent-per-barrel fee, to finance spill response, contain- 


ment, cleanup and environmental restoration. “Since 
oil companies operating in California raised prices an 
average of 19-cents per gallon after Valdez—without 
serious justification—they can easily absorb what 
amounts to a half-cent-per-gallon 
fee without increasing prices at the 

pump,” McCarthy claims. 


“The California coast is frightfully ill-prepared,” adds 
Gray. Because of this, the State Lands Commission hopes 
to have the Oil Spill Prevention and Response Act 
approved by January 1991. Gray says that once approved, 
it will take three to four years to build up the $500 million 
superfund. 

The proposed legislation imposes a $10 per gallon 
fine for any spill and $30 per gallon for spills caused by 
willful misconduct or negligence. There is opposition 
from the oil industry, which will be paying for the super- 
fund, but McCarthy says “oil companies will find that it is 
cheaper and in their best interest to protect our coast.” 

Incidents like those above seem to have had been con- 
sidered in the act. Marine terminals and other oil facili- 
ties would be prohibited from loading or unloading 
tankers which do not have booms and other spill contain- 
ment equipment, auto-pilot alarms, traffic-control 
devices, tug escorts in harbor, specified communications 
and radar equipment, and at least one English-speaking 
officer on the bridge. Top officers would be required to 
submit to drug and alcohol testing. Tankers would also 
be excluded from the Santa Barbara Channel, except 
when traveling to or from a channel port. 

For the operators of disabled tankers who fail to notify 
the Coast Guard within a specified period of time, fines 
of up to $250,000 would be levied. 

An office responsible for oil-spill response would be 
set up in the Department of Fish and Game. Its adminis- 
trator would be required to be present at all large spills 
and to direct all response, clean-up and containment 
procedures. Fish and Game Lt. Reed Smith says that cur- 
rently there is no budget set for what the department is 
already doing to keep marine waters oil- and chemical- 
free. The proposed act would change this by providing 
money up front. There are presently three full-time spill 
response managers for the state. “No doubt the increase 
in funds would increase the size of our full-time response 
teams,” says Smith. 

Although Smith says the act looks like a fairly good 
approach, the first draft didn’t even include the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. “Apparently [the Lieutenant 
Governor’s staff] didn’t know how involved we already 
are in such matters,” says Smith. 

When a spill occurs, according to Fish and Game biol- 
ogist John Grant, the department sends a game warden 
to assess the damage to all marine resources: algae, 
plants, fish, birds and animals. Then it tries to locate the 
spill , cut off its source and contain the oil. But the main 
concern is the wildlife. Nothing can be done for the fish 
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and crustaceans, so they are gathered for evidence. Birds 
and sea otters, coated with oil, still stand a chance, but 
help must come fast. Grant explains, “If we don’t get to 
them in time the animals may try to clean themselves and 
they could die from ingesting the oil.” 

According to Smith, the animals must be cleaned as 
soon as possible or they will die from red blood cell dam- 
age or loss of their natural oils which repel water and 
cold air. Marine birds and sea otters are caught and 
cleaned with Dawn dishwashing liquid and water. But the 
cleaning strips natural oils and the animals must be held 
in pens for about three weeks to build up red-blood cells 
and restore protective oils, before returning them to 
their natural habitat. 

In light of the devastation spread by the Alaska spill, 
the plight of California’s small sea otter population looks 
dismal. All of California’s otters are presently concentrat- 
ed along a small section of California’s shoreline. Jay Bru- 
dick of the American Cetacean Society points out that 
the population must be spread out to improve the otters’ 
chance of survival. 

In Carmel, Friends of the Sea Otter finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to wait patiently for the California translo- 
cation of sea otters to take hold, when coastal tanker traf- 
fic and offshore oil drilling pose such a potent threat to 
the parent community. 

Other marine life would also undergo drastic changes 
in the case of a spill. Smith says numerous fish species may 
not breed successfully for up to a year after a spill. In the 
past, marine birds have stopped nesting in some spill areas. 

Recent disclosures by the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior put the chance of a major oil spill off the Southern 
California coast at 94 percent during the next 30 years, 
even if ambitious plans to step up offshore oil and gas 
lease sales are canceled. 

California’s offshore oil and gas reserves are believed 
to be among the nation’s last untapped major domestic 
petroleum reservoirs. The State Lands Commission, 
Santa Barbara County, the American Petroleum Institute, 
oil companies and their spill-response cooperatives and 
the Coast Guard have launched reviews of California’s 
preparedness in the event of an offshore spill. Assess- 
ments include McCarthy’s proposed Oil Spill Prevention 
and Response Act and new technology for clean-up. With 
all this in mind Lt. Smith put California’s preparedness 
into perspective, “Nobody can handle a Valdez-size spill. 
All we can do is try and be prepared for the never-ending 
threat.” 


Ww hen I see a shark, I often 
want to move in close in 


order to study it or photograph it,” 
says California State University, 
Long Beach biology instructor Dr. 
Donald Nelson. This may seem 
inappropriate coming from a quiet 
middle-aged man who seems com- 
fortable in his classroom and labo- 
ratory here on campus. But the 
statement suits Nelson, one of the 
world’s foremost researchers on 
sharks, who has spent 27 years in 
and out of the world's oceans 
studying sharks. 

Although Nelson doesn’t con- 
sider his work dangerous, experi- 
ments in 1971 on gray reef sharks, 
one of the boldest 
and most aggressive 
species, proved so 
risky that Nelson 
and graduate stu- 
dent Richard John- 
son were forced to 
rethink their exper- 
imental procedure 
of scuba diving . 
For later studies, 
Nelson and his stu- 
dents created a bite- 
proof vehicle for his 
experiments. 
Designed and built 
at CSULB for less 
than $1,000, the 
stream-lined, fiber- 
glass, one-man 
diver submarine was named the 
Shark Observation Submersible 
(SOS); it is eight feet long and two 
feet in diameter. Its acrylic dome 
gives a broad (360-degree hemi- 
spherical) view of the waters 
around the sub. 

Nelson's and Johnson’s SOS sub 
was first used in 1977 at Eniwetok 
in the Marshall Islands, part of the 
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tropical region of Micronesia, on a 
trip partly funded by the “Wild 
Kingdom” television show. “At first 
it was frightening when I saw a 
shark suddenly charge at the sub 
full speed, open his mouth only a 
foot in front of me and then smack 
right into the dome,” remembers 
Nelson. “I just closed my eyes.” 
Although he wants to continue 
using the sub, Nelson has not had 
the opportunity to return to the 
coral atoll region where the gray 
reef sharks are found. 

During the past two years Nel- 
son’s SOS sub has been featured in 
a shark-research display at the 
Planet Ocean Museum in Miami. 


Dr. Nelson unth the Shark Observation Submersible. At eight feet long and two 
feet in diameter, it is entered underwater by removing the forward acrylic dome. 


It will soon be incorporated into 
the Los Angeles County Museum’s 
traveling shark exhibit that will 
visit a number of major museums 
across the country, including a 
part of the Smithsonian Institute 
and New York City’s American 
Museum of Natural History. The 
display will feature the submarine 
suspended with a gray reef shark 


against a reef background, in a re- 
creation of Nelson’s experiment. 
“I never thought the submarine 
would generate this much interest 
because it really is a kind of home- 
made vehicle,” he says with a grin. 


Last spring, Nelson spent three 
weeks off Southern Australia’s 
“Dangerous Reef” studying great 
white sharks with the Cousteau 
team. This was Nelson’s first expe- 
rience studying this species, 
although in the early 1960s he 
encountered one in Florida while 
skin diving. “It was a hair-raising 
experience,” remembers Nelson. 
“It circled me very closely for quite 

a while before I 
BP in managed to dis- 
\ courage it by shak- 
is ing a speargun in 
itsfacer: 

At the request 
of Jean-Michel 
Cousteau’s_ re- 
search director, 
Dr. Richard Mur- 
phy, a former 
graduate from 
CSULB, Nelson 
was asked to join 
the expedition 
and run a series of 
experiments on 
any white shark 
Enicoumuite ned: 
With the aid of 
Australian shark expert Rodney 
Fox, Nelson conducted prelimi- 
nary trials on his acoustic playback 
and telemetry tracking experi- 
ments. The Cousteau Society 
filmed these for inclusion in its 
film on the great white shark shot 
in Australia. 

Nelson’s first experiment was 
biotelemetry tracking—a proce- 


dure used to track the shark in its 
daily activities. The process 
involves inserting a “pinger,” an 
ultra-sonic transmitter developed 
at CSULB, into a tuna bait. This 
enabled Nelson to track a baited 
shark as it swam 
around the ship, but 
by nightfall the shark 
had disappeared 
from sight and could 
not be relocated. 
Nelson determined 
that the signal emit- 
ted from the shark’s 
stomach was of suffi- 
cient amplitude for 
long-range tracking. 
This had not previ- 
ously been proven in 
great white sharks. 
Nelson’s second 
experiment involved 
acoustic playback of 
frequency sounds. 


the shark is swimming in the dis- 
tance. Sounds indicate an immedi- 
ate feeding opportunity.” 

“In summing up the Australian 
experience, I feel it was quite valu- 
able, but we were only able to do 
enough preliminary trials to whet 
our appetites,” says Nelson. 

Filming takes first priority on 
expeditions funded by a film com- 
pany, explains Nelson, rather than 
the planned research. “Without 
the support of such film compa- 
nies, we would often not be able to 
get out to these exotic spots and do 
any work at all,” he adds. 

Nelson’s experiments in Aus- 


CSULB's Dr. Donald Nelson 
leaves a classroom of students 
for a school of sharks. 


tralia, along with footage of a new 
transparent shark cage designed 
for the expedition, will be incorpo- 
rated into the Australian phase of 
the Cousteau Society’s “Rediscovy- 
ery of the World” series. 


Not likely to complain of boredom on the job, this diver uses a squirtgun to 
These sounds range administer a chemical shark repellant. 
from fish feeding sig- 


nals to animal distress signals. Nor- 
mally a shark will orient to bait, 
explains Nelson. “But sound 
attraction is most effective when 


“The cage is something new to 
film underwater,” explains Dr. Nel- 
son. “It’s a neat-looking object on 
camera, but it also has a purpose.” 
With the cylinder, the diver 
appears cageless and the shark is 
able to visually orient to the per- 
son. 


Presently Nelson is experiment- 
ing on shark attraction to sound. 
These experiments will have major 
implications for shark fisheries in 
California, where populations of 
blue sharks and thresher sharks, 
along with other marine species, 
are being depleted because these 
untargeted species get caught in 
fishermen’s gill nets. Nelson 
believes the addition of an acoustic 
attractant to standard fishing gear 
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might increase the catch of target- 
ed shark species, thereby permit- 
ting conservation measures to 
reduce the catch of others. 

Nelson began experimenting 
with acoustic sounds as a marine 

biology student 
at the University 
of Miami. In 
1962, Dr. Warren 
Wisby received a 
grant from the 
United States 
Office of Naval 
Research to study 
the acoustic 
behavior of 
sharks and Nel- 
son became his 
first graduate stu- 
dent. Nelson 
received _his 
PinolO)s ira I\EVs5 
and accepted a 
job in CSULB's 
biology depart- 
ment, where he 
has continued shark research with 
support from the Office of Naval 
Research, the National Science 
Foundation and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

Nelson has written numerous 
articles for magazines and scientif- 
ic journals. Additionally he has 
produced several of his own films 
and has served as shark consultant 
for television documentaries and 
two films: Jaws and Jaws II. 

But the time spent on expedi- 
tions with his students is Nelson's 
most valued opportunity. “Part of 
the reward is helping to guide peo- 
ple who are truly interested in 
marine life processes and who are 
going to become our future scien- 


tists.” 
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n April 22, 1977 Jack 

Shinar and Debbie 

Arrington, the found- 

ers of the Union weekly, 

met their entertainment 

editor, Jim “Sleepy” Cox, on the 

loading docks behind what was 

then the Nugget-A-Go-Go. Cox 

had just arrived with bundles of 

their newspaper’s premiere issue 

loaded in the bed of his Datsun 

pickup. While the three stacked 

the newspapers on the dock, a 

California State University, Long 

Beach maintenance man came 

along, pulled a copy from a bundle 

and thumbed through it. After a 

moment, he threw it to the 

ground. “God!” he exclaimed, 
“They paid money for this?” 

Thus began the stormy tenure 
of the Union. From the get-go 
some have enjoyed it, and some 
have loathed it—but few have had 
no opinion on the paper. It’s mate- 
rial has ranged from straight-for- 
ward news to controversial lam- 
poons, with the latter provided by 
the Grunion, the Union's inverted 
satire page. Union staffers have 
sparred with the Daily Forty-Niner, 
with the Student Union and with 
administrators, but their most 
feared foe has been the A.S. 
Government. The A.S., after all, 
provides their funding. And on 
Sept. 28, 1988, the Union’s office 
doors were chained shut. The A.S. 
had shut them down. 

Two incidents sparked the fire 
that would ultimately devour the 
Union. First, the Union ran a teaser 
box on the front page of the Aug. 
29 issue that read, “No More Fee 
Increases! Vote No on Multi- 
Purpose Center.” A.S. President 
Roger Thompson strongly sup- 
ported the Center, which would 
have housed CSULB sporting 
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events, concerts, and other student 
activities. Interestingly, that issue 
contained no editorial backing up 
the cover teaser. 

The next rift brought the whole 
Senate into the picture. The Union 
ran an editorial which started by 
addressing the price hike of copies 
made in the library and ended by 
disclosing that student leaders 
received free food and drinks from 
49er Shops Inc.. It also pointed 
out that four student government 
officials sat on the 49er Shops Inc. 
Board of Directors, which had 
approved the new 10 cent per copy 
cost. The editorial concluded by 
wildly asking, “Could this be con- 
sidered a bribe? If you were receiv- 
ing all your meals on campus for 
free, would you really be con- 
cerned if the prices of copies 
increased?” 

After the editorial ran, the 
Senate was up in arms. Current 
Vice President Christina Speaker, 
a senator-at-large at the time, says 
the Senate was only testing food 
and that the article blew things way 
out of proportion. The Senate 
countered the following week with 
Resolution #3, a vaguely worded 
proposal to shut down the Union. 

Citing “a history of reporting 
false and biased information and 
misuse of funds,” Resolution #3 
charged that the Union was not 
serving an acceptable amount of 
students and that other campus 
publications provided the students 
with enough information. The res- 
olution also included an ultima- 
tum: the Union had to “involve and 
benefit” 50 percent of the students, 
report factual and unbiased infor- 
mation, and do it all within the 
$5,000 budget for the semester— 
all by Oct. 19 or the paper would 
be shut down. The proposal wasn’t 


clear on what it meant by serving 
50 percent of the students. How 
and who would measure this? If it 
meant through circulation, the 
Union would have to increase 
circulation by about 8,000 issues 
without exceeding its original bud- 
get—which amounted to a Catch- 
22 proposition. 

The Senate wasn’t acting on its 
own, according to Speaker. “We 
had the backing of our constituen- 
cies,” she says. “That’s a big base. It 
wasn’t just 20 senators saying, 
“We’re going after the Union.’ The 
low down, the very basic truth, is 
they pissed a lot of people off.” 

The resolution never appeared 
on the Senate floor for ratification. 
It was, however, being circulated 
around the Senate, and on Sept. 
21, five days before the next Union 
was scheduled for release, Editor 
Gary Stark, who was also an A.S. 
senator, got his hands on a copy of 
the impending resolution. It was 
almost inconceivable that Stark 
would run anything remotely risky, 
armed with this knowledge, but he 
went ahead and ran the “Sexually 
Frustrated Male Issue” of the 
Grunion, which featured graphic 
illustrations and a photo of three 
males wearing nothing but socks 
over their cocks (a la the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers). His decision was 
democratic. “It’s a student newspa- 
per.... They voted, ‘Let it be,’ so we 
went with it.” Given the same choice 
today Stark said he would run it 
again because he feels the photo 
“was in no way pornographic.” 

Speaker feels the timing for the 
photo was poor. She doesn’t think 
the snapshot is pornographic. But 
she saw no reason for it to appear 
in the paper. “We were saying, 
‘Are they a bunch of idiots over 
there or what?’” she recalls. “‘We 


The Press has traditionally been 
the watchdog of government. 


What happens when 
the government holds the leash? 


by Evan K. Griffey 
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give the editor the damn proposal 
and he hangs himself with it.’” 

Mark Hennon, who was editor 
of the Union himself in fall 1987 
and is currently the business man- 
ager, sympathizes with Stark’s 
dilemma. “He would have been 
faced with a staff revolt if he didn’t 
run it,” he says. “It was a bad 
choice, a lose/lose situation. The 
picture was, in my opinion, not in 
the least obscene. It was adventur- 
ous, kind of sophomoric, but not 
obscene.” 

The Grunion photo led to anoth- 
er version of Resolution #3. The 
new resolution was similar to the 
earlier draft, but it also contained 
an entry charging the Union with a 
“possible violation of policies on 
sexual harassment to include 
Campus Policy Information 
Regulations 1988-89.” The docu- 
ment also stated that the Union 
“may have been in violation of the 
California Administrative Code 
#41301, which calls for the proba- 
tion, suspension and expulsion of 
students engaging in lewd, inde- 
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cent, or obscene behavior on cam- 
pus or at a campus function.” The 
Senate passed the second version 
on Sept 28., froze Union funds and 
confiscated its equipment. 

There were several problems 
with the resolution the Senate 
voted into law. Campus Policy 
Information regulations protect 
students from sexual advances by 
faculty. It has no power over the 
print media. The Administrative 
Code is clearly aimed at students, 
not the press, so proving the 
Grunion was lewd is inconsequen- 
tial. Perhaps the students in the 
picture could be in some hot water, 
but not the Union. 

Current A.S. President Zach 
Williams, then a senator-at-large, 
was on the short end of the 15 to 4 
vote. “It was somewhat ludicrous 
for the Senate to justify closing the 
paper on the grounds of pornogra- 
phy,” he says. “Ihe Supreme Court 
can’t determine it and we had a 
bunch of 19- to 21-year-old under- 
grads deciding what’s pornograph- 
ic and what’s not.” 
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IIlustration by Susan Chan 


Lack of communication was, in 
Speaker’s opinion, a major stum- 
bling block before and during the 
shutdown. “Gary abstained in 
every meeting we had,” she recalls. 
“He rebelled because everybody 
was so mad at the Union. I don’t 
know what his thoughts were on 
the resolution. Nobody was talking 
to anybody.” 

There was a rally on behalf of 
the Union shortly after that. 
Current editor Jeff Chen, a staff 
member that semester, attended 
the rally and listened to some 100 
students who addressed the 
Senate. The majority of them 
protested the closure. “They just 
laughed it off while it was going 
on,” says Chen. “Mainly, they just 
sat there and passed notes to one 
another.” 

Williams says listening to people 
who are unhappy about a decision 
can be unnerving for a senator. 
“When you sit there and laugh it 
means you’re letting him or her 
get under you’re skin. I think they 
took it too personally.” 
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We're working for you! 


CHRISTMAS 
Is ComINe! 


On the twelfth day 
Of Christmas, 

Our clients had a plea: 
“Please send us quickly: 


12 Receptionists, 
11 Word Processors, 

10 Customer Service Reps, 
Accounting Clerks, 
Data Entry Operators, 
General Office Workers, 


CRT Operators, 
File Clerks ay 
10-Key Clerks, 


Accurate Typists, 
Inventory Clerks 
and a highly skilled 
Secretary!” 


~~ 


If you're looking for a 
great Opportunity to earn 
extra holiday dollars, 
call us today! We offer 
flexible schedules to 
meet your needs and jobs 
to fit your abilities year 
round. 
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Huntington Beach/ 
Lon Beach 
848-07 


Irvine/ eset 
752-293 
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939-0993 


Saddleback Valley 
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On Sept. 30, Stark filed a com- 
plaint with the A.S. Judiciary 
charging the senate with “exceed- 
ing its power as defined in the A.S. 
bylaws” when it shut down the 
Union. The bylaws he cited had to 
do with the Publications Board, 
which has seven members, three 
on the Union side, three on the 
A.S. side and one swing vote from 
the Office of Student Affairs. 
According to Jack Shinar, the 
board was first set-up to prevent 
incidents such as the current con- 
flict by ensuring that no one fac- 
tion could control the paper. The 
bylaws also required that the board 
be consulted on any changes of 
policy regarding the paper. 

It’s on this last point that the 
A.S. exceeded its boundaries. On 
Oct. 25 the Judiciary found the 
Senate in violation of the bylaws. 
The “new and improved” issue 
appeared on Nov. 7. 

Admitting the decision to close 
down the paper “was a bad mistake,” 
Speaker explains: “Nobody’s an 
attorney here. We’re students too. 
We were...just trying to protect other 
students. We overreacted.... It was an 
emotionally charged situation.” 

The decision also raised the 
question of a government organi- 
zation overseeing a publication. 
Calling the A.S.-Union tie an 
“unholy alliance,” CSULB Jour nal- 
ism Professor Ben Cunningham 
says a paper funded by the A.S. will 
“lose its editorial independence, 
pull punches, and steer clear of 
controversy when it relies on politi- 
cians for money.” 

Evidently, Thompson agreed. In 
an interview during the closure of 
the Union, he told the Daily Forty- 
Niner. “The students are funding 
the newspaper, which puts us in 
the position of publisher. And as 
long as you have that, you’re going 
to have people wanting their two 
cents worth on how that paper 
goes....This conflict continues 
because you have the government 
and the press too closely related.” 
The only way to solve the problem 
is to cut the paper loose, he added. 

Which is just what Hennon 
would like to see done. He wants 


an initiative on the next ballot that 
creates a one dollar student pub- 
lishing fund. The initiative would 
take one dollar per student out,of 
the $14.50 students already pay 
and put it directly into the fund, 
eliminating the A.S. as the middle- 
man. “It would take the money out 
of the budgetary process so each 
spring it’s not a tremendous politi- 
cal football,” Hennon says. “And it 
takes the A.S. Senate out of the 
position of being called censors.” 
His proposed fee would also fund 
the publication of the student year- 
book, the Student Handbook, the 
Professor and Course Evaluation 
pamphlet, and the A.S. Judiciary. 

Chen says it sounds like a great 
idea, but, he adds, “ethically I have a 
problem with it.” He doesn't think a 
commuter student who's only on 
campus a couple of days a week 
would be affected all that much. 
“Unfortunately there’s only a small 
minority who really care about this 
school,” he says. 

Williams heard millions of ideas 
like Hennon's when the paper was 
shut down. However, none includ- 
ed the additional publications as 
far as he can recall. “The A.S. clo- 
sure last year brought about a fear 
of being unduly shut down again,” 
says Williams. “I see a legitimate 
concern as to wanting a guaranteed 
fund so the A.S. government can’t 
change its mind. [But] my initial 
concern is insuring access to all stu- 
dents. If the paper isn’t part of the 
A.S., that may be hard to do.” 

Williams’ opinions aren’t chis- 
eled in stone. “I would have to see 
something in writing,” he says. 
“There could be a better mouse trap, 
I don’t know. If (the students) felt 
strongly enough about it and put it 
on the ballot, I’d steer clear of it. I 
don’t pretend to have the insight of 
20 different perspectives. It is after 
all the student’s newspaper.” 

And that it is. If Hennon’s idea 
turns into a referendum on the 
ballot, then the A.S.-Union conflict 
may finally be resolved. The stu- 
dents would determine, once and 
for all, who would hold the Union’s 
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Knights in White Sneakers 


by Miguel Cortez photos by Lora Denman and Annette Loenne 


o forward, some say, but I say not, 


Not if forgetting the past— 


j ) A Time of simple values taught, 


Of skills that were meant to last. 


A Dream Realized from Welcome to Caid: A Guide for Newcomers. 


Not forgetting the past is what 
the Society for Creative Anachro- 
nism (SCA) strives for by preserv- 
ing ancient values and skills. This 
world-wide, non-profit educational 


organization is devoted to research 
and re-creation of the medieval 
and Renaissance cultures. 

With the emphasis on authen- 
ticity, SCA members practice and 
teach arts and crafts and learn the 
use of sword and shield. The soci- 
ety’s interests include knighthood, 


manuscript illumination, archery, 
armor making, costuming, jewelry, 
needle craft, theater, poetry, danc- 
ing, singing, cooking, brewing and 
equestrian arts. 

Many aspects of the SCA can be 
found at a tournament, which is 
based on Medieval field trials. 
Wearing authentic garb, lords and 
ladies move through a village of 
brightly colored pavilions, decorat- 


Knights continued, page 38 


Page 31: Lady Roxanne of Starwyndes 
feasts during a re-creation of the Battle of 
Hastings in Garden Grove. 

Opposite: Gambling at whist engages 
Alaric Erskin and Caitlin MacGregor. 
Inset: Prospero Northkirk does 

battle with bird and brew. 


Above: Roque de Leon prepares for battle in 
plate armor of his own manufacture. 
Center: The attraction of the SCA knows 
no age limit. Krista of Silverlock and 
Tommy Harrison watch the action. 

Left: His Majesty King Dietrich von 
Vogelsang delavers the coup de grace to 
Derrick of Kent. 


Illustration by Tejpal Batra 


: A prossie’s like a warm toilet seat... 
it may feel good, but you can't 


help but think about who 
was there before you 


h, I just lo-ove the 

aroma of bus fumes 

in the morning,” 

quips Rasher, taxing a healthy slug of King 

Cobra, beer dribbling down his unshaven chin. He 

walks toward an old, tired grey bus idling in the 

Paramount parking lot. The morning's early light creeps 
over the surrounding factory walls. 

Dressed louder than a sonic boom, Rasher wears a red 
and yellow Hawaiian shirt, lime green Bermuda shorts, 
and gold, spray-painted wing tips. The 23-year-old Rash- 
er, ghetto blaster in one hand, beer in the other, swivels his 
hips to the sound of The Replacements. 

“All aboard, suckers! Or I’m leaving without you,” the 
bus driver, dressed like a Third World cop, screams to the 
crowd gathered outside the bus. The crowd, a handful of 
Shriners, bored middle-aged housewives and assorted 
palookas wearing pinky rings, enters the bus. Two fez- 
wearing Shriners punch each other in the midst of an 
argument over who farted. Rasher pays no attention, 
gyrating down the aisle singing, “Viva Las Vegas!” For $32, 
each person has booked a three-day, two-night excursion 
to that hotbed of capitalism and carnality in the 
desert—Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Rasher settles into his seat while singing, “Lost Wages, 
Nebraska, that’s the place for me!” to the Green Acres 
theme. A gum-chewing Tammy Bakker clone grabs his 
arm from the seat behind. 

“Honey, we’re going to Las Vegas, Nevada!” 

Rasher looks her in the eyes and screams, “Oh my God! 
I’m on the wrong bus!” 

The bus, retired long ago by the grey dog bus company 
and resurrected by a fly-by-night charter group, rolls down 


the highway. The last remnants of the megalopolis disap- 
pear as the bus enters the lunar landscape of the Mojave 
desert. Past the “new” Victorville mall and the Roy 
Rogers/Dale Evans Museum it goes. Past Barstow, a town 
whose sole claim to fame is being halfway between L.A. and 
Vegas. Past Fort Irwin—where soldiers guard the desert. 
(Rasher thinks the Mojave desert would be a decent home- 
land for the Palestinians. “Sure they would have to contend 
with the heat and the snakes,” he jeers, “but no Israelis.”) 
Past Lake Dolores—a cesspool with slides. 

By now, the threadbare cloth seats have become hard 
and uncomfortable and the air-conditioning nothing 
more than a noisemaker as the bus labors up a hill. Bee- 
hive-hairdooed housewives chainsmoke into oblivion, 
providing other passengers a chance at lung cancer with- 
out the pleasure of smoking. B.O. ranks in the air. Still, the 
bus presses onward. Past mom-and-pop shops that charge 
an arm and a leg for a gallon of gas. Past the barren home- 
land of rocks and dirt, lizards and snakes. 

“Bono’s probably out there crucified to some cactus,” 
laughs Rasher. “He still hasn’t found what he’s looking for.” 

The monotonous five-hour trip eats at Rasher’s brain, 
becoming almost unbearable, even with the Pogues at “9” 
on the ghetto blaster. Soon, he spots the oasis. Las Vegas 
stands out in the desert like Mother Theresa at an orgy. The 
bus occupants sit up in their seats, peering out the windows 
at the smattering of concrete amid the tumbleweeds. 

Visitors to Vegas come from all walks of life, all parts of 
the world. Panhandlers from Patagonia to cowboys from 
Calgary. Boys from Brazil to ethnics from New York City. 
They come in cars, trains and planes, in buses and on bicy- 
cles. Over 16 million people visited Vegas last year, and 50 
more are about to arrive. 

By the time the bus pulls into the parking lot of the Cas- 
bah Hotel, the temperature has risen above the century 
mark. Nostril hairs become as dry and brittle as a fallen 
pine cone in a forest fire. Sweat dries milliseconds after 
reaching the skin’s surface. Eyeballs seem to dry up in 
their sockets. The sun beams down like a billion Kleig 
lights, forcing pupils to look like pinpoints and the sun’s 
victims like junkies in need of a fix. Even the swimming 
pool offers little relief from the sun. Both the sane and 
insane are forced indoors, embraced by the confines of 
the casino. 

Rasher waltzes through the traffic of Las Vegas Boule- 
vard like Moses at the Red Sea. He stands in the middle of 
the street taking in the spectacle, oblivious to a cabbie’s 


by Donal “The King” Kennedy 


Brooklynese shout of, “Hey asshole, get da fuck outta da 
road!” 

And thus, Rasher’s tour of Vegas begins. Las Vegas has 
over 60 major hotels with a collective total of 47,252 
rooms. They range in price from $9 to $1,500 a night. 
Each hotel flaunts its own theme, each as gaudy as the 
other. The Tropicana has its island theme, with fake rocks, 
waterfalls and mechanical dinosaurs. Caesar’s Palace has 
waitresses in togas, and ornate ancient Roman style pillars 
standing next to electric slot machines. Circus Circus 
employees dress as court jesters while a middle-aged East- 
ern European couple fly overhead on a trapeze, above the 
oblivious gamblers. Bob Stupak’s Vegas World has giant 
spacemen, planets and spaceships suspended from the 
casino ceiling. Inside, a giant portrait of Bob “The Polish 
Maverick” Stupak adorns one wall. Hotels modeled after 
riverboats, castles and covered wagons dot “The Strip.” 

You can bet on nearly anything in Las Vegas. Odds are 
given on nearly all games, fights and horse races. But you 
can also bet on the weather, when and where the next 
Elvis sighting will be, or in what round Mike Tyson’s next 
victim will receive brain damage. 

“I betcha Axl Rose is really just a tough chick, that’s all,” 
Rasher asks the cashier. 

“Nope,” comes the reply. 

‘T’ll betcha five bucks that there’s another space shuttle 
disaster within the next five years?” 

“Nope.” 

“I betcha Ronnie and Ali get together and do a radio 
show?” 

The “Strip” casinos are more expensive gambling spots 
than those downtown. Inside these venues, chain-smoking 
Asian men with Coke-bottle-bottom glasses play Baccarat 
with enough money to knock a serious dent in the national 
debt. Stoic-faced dealers deal out cards. Immaculately 
dressed pit bosses (who could probably tell you who did 


Jimmy Hoffa in) cruise behind gaming tables. The carpets 


are clean, the brass rails shine and chandeliers gleam from 
the ceiling. Casino governors hold the reins of their estab- 
lishments tightly, making sure the scene never gets out of 
control. Bosses at one upscale casino cringed at the sight of 
Rasher strolling into their casino singing, “Oh, I wish I was 
an Oscar Mayer Weiner, then everyone would be in love 
with me!” Rasher was later tossed out of Caesar’s Palace 
moments after fishing for quarters in the casino fountain. 
“I saw a guy come in here one time wearing a gorilla 
suit with a bunch of bananas in his hand,” said a tuxedoed 
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dealer. “The guy slapped his bananas down on the 
roulette table, on red, and within two seconds was 
scooped up by five guys in suits. They dragged him off to 
some back room. I don’t know whatever happened to the 
guy.” 

“They want you to be quiet, polite and subdued while 
you lose your money in there,” Rasher says in disbelief, still 
dripping wet. “Let’s go downtown.” 

Singing, shouting and dancing with the waitresses, 
while not exactly encouraged, can be gotten away with 
downtown. Penny slots, quarter craps and dollar blackjack 
are readily available in the downtown casinos. Blonde 
bombshells in dollar-covered dresses lure passersby into 
small gambling joints where dragon lady dealers from the 
Philippines and Afghanistan steal your money. Flabby 
armed, blue-haired women with liver spots and mumus 
pump nickels into one-armed bandits. 

On one downtown corner alone, Rasher was offered 
sex, drugs, religion and gambling. He dubbed it “televan- 
gelist corner.” 

The waitresses at the Pioneer Club, buxom babes that 
brush your back with their boobs, encourage massive alco- 
holic intake. Tip them decently the first time around and 
you can sleep with them for weeks—well, maybe get stu- 
pendous service. Rasher croons a Warren Zevon song to 
Rhonda, a waitress there: 


I went home with a waitress, 

the way I always do 

but how was I to know 

she was with the Russians too. 

I went on to Las Vegas 

and took a little risk, 

now I'll need lawyers, guns and money 
to get me out of this. 


Rasher has found the “key buy” in Las Vegas—drinks 
are free while gambling. This practice allows players to 
down enough gin and tonics to fuel a rocket ship while 
playing dollar blackjack. 

“Ordering a beer when the drinks are free,” Rasher 
says, tossing back another gin and tonic, “is like going to 
31 Flavors and ordering a vanilla cone.” 

In light of this, Rasher, nearly as loud as his clothes by 
now, orders consecutively—a screwdriver, greyhound, gin- 
and-tonic, hurricane, kamikaze, boilermaker, monkey 
blood, and to top it off, asks Rhonda for “sex on the beach.” 

“Blackjack! Jump back!” screams Rasher, jumping up in 
his seat. 

“No, you jump back!” blurts a pit boss, sprinting over to 
the table. “You’re outta here.” 

Rasher steps out into the visual acid bath of downtown, 
the temperature still around 90°, sweat pouring from his 
brow. The flashing lights make the street as bright as a 
Chernobyl kitchen. He stands staring at the scene. Visions 
of electric cowboys, horseshoes and golden geese. Yellows, 
reds, blues and greens. The magical scene uses enough 
electricity to fuel several Third World nations. 

‘I’m glad to see that they didn’t overdo it,” slurs Rasher, 
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wobbbling in his shoes. 

Las Vegas never sleeps. It’s open 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, 365 days a year. Christmas, New Years, Easter, 
Thanksgiving and Groundhog Day. Rasher plays blackjack 
at 4 a.m.with a drunken, 300-pound cowboy. The cowboy 
nods off to sleep, then, head jerking up, asks the dealer, 
“Anybody ever get sick on one of these tables?” 

Becoming suddenly hungry, Rasher decides to get some 
food. Despite the inviting neon cavalcade at McDonald’s, 
he decides against going there. They have the same 
charred animal flesh, limp lettuce and secret sauce 
between the same sesame seed buns. He opts to engage 
himself in an all-he-can-eat/hold—down frenzy elsewhere. 
The hotels on the “Strip” offer buffet breakfasts, dinners 
and lunches for as little as 99¢. Rasher gorges on powdered 
eggs, powdered pancakes and potent coffee. Bloated, after 
getting his money’s worth, he abandons the meal. 

Newsracks filled with papers offering the services of 
females practicing the world’s oldest profession line the 
“Strip’s” sidewalks—an expensive date and a gamble with 
the Grim Reaper. Prostitution is legal in Nevada, except in 
Clark County, where Las Vegas sits. The city fathers 
banned prostitution from Las Vegas’ streets several years 
ago because they felt it interfered with the gambling. 
Although many enjoyed the company of these ladies, fam- 
ilies from the Bible Belt, upon parking their station 
wagon, were immediately confronted by brazen hussies 
peddling their goods. This didn’t please the Chamber of 
Commerce. The papers advertise the legal brothels out- 
side Clark County, and for Las Vegas, “Exotic Nude 
Dancers—direct to your room.” 

“You know,” says Rasher philosophically, “a prossie’s 
like a warm toilet seat in a public restroom. It may feel 
good, but you can’t help but think about who was there 
before you.” 

Las Vegas is also quite famous for its shows. Besides the 
numerous lounge acts, hyped-up versions of your man 
from the local Holiday Inn, Vegas has its big productions. 
Rasher scans the ads for a culturally significant show. He 
rejects the notion of seeing Wayne Newton or Englebert 
Humperdink. He also balks at seeing “Jubilee!” “Memo- 
ries of Elvis” (“An overweight, overrated, drugged—up guy 
in a jumpsuit?” Rasher begs), “Melinda—The First Lady of 
Magic” or a transvestite imitating Joan Rivers. 

“I despise Joan Rivers as it is,” Rasher says in exaspera- 
tion. “And besides that, transvestites are never good to 
have around, especially when I’m drinking. I’d really like 
to find Wayne Newton and kick his ass, but I’ll settle for 
“Nudes on Ice.’” 

Entering Union Plaza showroom, Rasher scans the sce- 
nario, sniffing like a dog at a fire hydrant. Red velvet 
drapes adorn the walls. Chandeliers, the smell of cheap 
perfume and smoke hang in the air. Rasher takes a seat 
between “Flatbush Frankenstein,” an Asian couple and 
some guys from Missouri. He starts inhaling screwdrivers 
at breakneck pace. Soon the lights go down and the show 
begins. The showgirls sport great plumes on their heads, 
fabulous costumes and nothing to cover their boobs. The 
most well-endowed of them do nothing but stand, and 


look cold. A couple of skinny fags in pink tuxedos prance 
around the bare—chested women. A juggler, a magician 
and a very weak comedian entertain the crowd between 
choreographed sets. By the time the third set rolls around, 
Rasher bounds down the aisle, leaping onto the ice while 
doing a Pete Rose slide. He rolls over onto his back, arms 
outreached, saying to a showgirl, “Come ’ere my little pas- 
sion biscuit.” Rasher gets shown the exit, head first. 

Strolling down Las Vegas Boulevard, Rasher finds that 
while some cities have 24-hour laundromats, Chinese 
take-aways and gas stations, Las Vegas has 24-hour “wed- 
ding chapels.” The street is littered with dozens of tiny 
“chapels” with neon Cupids and Astro-turf. One can get 
married any time of the day, any day of the year for a $27 
licensing fee. No blood test and no waiting period 
required—just proof of age preceding a quick, 10-minute 
service. Many chapels have “Adult” motels featuring X- 
rated movies attached to the back of them. A liquor store 
is also invariably close by. 

“You don’t even have to be sober before you marry 
your cousin!” chuckles Rasher. 

Las Vegas also attracts a great many conventions. 
Shriners and soldiers of fortune all gather in Las Vegas for 
its dog, pony and various trade shows. 

Wandering the city streets, Rasher and his unnamed 
mate, sporting a “Sharon Tate Fan Club” shirt depicting a 
caricature of a woman with a knife in her, stumble upon a 
fashion trade show at the convention center. Coming in 
through a side door, they enter the world of haute cou- 
ture. On a dare, Rasher strips down to his bonking pigs 
boxer shorts. Surprisingly, he gets rave reviews from the 
fashion proletariat. 

“Wow, those shorts are really cool, dude,” says a flaming 
fashion fiend. “Who are you with?” 

“Oh, Bollocky Brothers in Long Beach,” replies Rasher 
coyly. “On Killdee Street, the Boulevard St. Germain of 
the West.” 

“Is that one ‘I’ or two ‘l’s ,” asks the mop-topped fiend. 

“Two ‘l’s, we’re brothers,” Rasher replies sharply. “Now 
fuck off before I disembowel you.” 

Rasher gets fed up with all the weenies in high-tech- 
clothing. And he finds the women gorgeous, vain and 
hardly cerebral. 

“My favorite author?” squeaks bimbo number 1. “You 
mean like books?” 

“I bet you’re a rocket scientist, aren’t you?” shoots 
Rasher . 

“Huh?” 

Irritated, Rasher quickly leaves the convention. 


” 


After three days, the haggard, motley bunch prepare to 
head home. Tired, hungover and broke, they seek a 
return to sanity and civilization. They all pile onto the bus, 
fleeing a town Tom Waits calls the “Devil’s Porchlight.” A 
gas station on the outskirts of town offers free aspirin and 
sympathy. So, until next time, before the boys from the 
700 Club strafe the place in F-16s bought from Ollie 
North, “Viva Las Vegas!” 
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MArINA Bay 


CLUB 


SuneMoneTues 
“The only no cover comedy 
show in the Southland" 
Wed & Fri 
Blues & Boogie 
Saturday 
Reggae 
also, for special occasions 
try our dinner theatre 
The Pacific Coast 
Song & Dance Co. 
(Please make reservations) 
6285 East Pacific Coast Highway 
Long Beach, CA 90803 
(213) 596-1631 


CAMPUS 


SPECIAL STUDENT FARES 
eSOUTH PACIFIC 
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eORIENT 
eSOUTH AMERICA 


COMPLETE TICKET 
SERVICES 
° CHARTER TOURS 
e EURAIL PASSES 
e ACCOMODATIONS 
e YOUTH HOSTEL CARDS 
CSULB ¢ 1250 Bellflower Blvd. 
Student Union, Rm 255, 2ndlevel 
Long Beach, CA 90840 © 985-4000 


Mon-Thursday —8:30-7 
Friday 8:30-5 
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Bikers, from page 10 


tomized ’83 Harley Sportster since 
1986. A friend turned both her 
and her husband on to the thrills 
of freedom and power that stem 
from riding. Now Jackie and her 
husband, motion picture teamster 
Randy Cantor, take regular rides 
down Malibu's Pacific Coast High- 
way with such friends as actor 
James Caan. “Now when I ride in 
the mornings, before going in to 
the shop,” Jackie admits, “it’s 
sometimes extremely hard to leave 
the bike and get to work.” 

Many new-breeders ride as a way 
to deal with everyday stresses and 
pressures. “Riding is just an 
incredible rush, such a high,” 
explains CSULB student Barry 
Belko, who uses his Harley as an 
escape valve from school stress. 
“You can compare it to riding a 
horse or flying an airplane...it’s 
somewhere in between.” 

New-breeders are also banding 
into clubs and associations for 
added camaraderie. While Holly- 
wood bikers hang around town at 
“Mickey and Joey’s” candy shop 
and “Rubber & Steel” nightclub, 
older bikers, like Joan and Gary 
Hulshof, ride with the American 
Dresser Association. (A Dresser is 
a large touring Harley with extra 
bags and compartments used for 
storage on long trips.) 

The ADA has close to 500 mem- 
bers, of which 151 are active. 
Since the average ADA member is 
about 45 years old, “the association 
has been affectionately called the 
Over-the-Hill-Gang and the Gray 
Angels,” laughs Joan. 

Members have weekly breakfast 
meetings, monthly “runs” and 
local rides to various destinations. 
The ADA also sponsors annual 
tours. Next year’s tour is to Stur- 
gis, South Dakota, for the 50th 
Anniversary Celebration of the 
Sturgis Motorcycle Rally. 

As the sun sets on the eighties 
and peeks over the horizon of the 
nineties, Harley-Davidson promis- 
es to remain an American institu- 


tion. UM 


Knights, from page 32 


ed with original coats of arms. 
Some members join in medieval 
dance, while others, dressed as 
minstrels, play melodies of old. 
Within the eric, a roped-off area 
where fighters engage, the air 
vibrates with the clash of arms and 
armor. But this is no play, and SCA 
bouts are not choreographed. 

For safety reasons, steel-edged 
weapons are not allowed. Instead, 
warriors wade into the fray with 
what look like padded broomsticks 
with hilts. These curious weapons 
are made of solid rattan, padded 
with linen and wrapped with duct 
tape. 

In each tournament, fighters 
compete for a specific honor, such 
as Baronial Champion or Queen’s 
Champion. The winner of a 
Crown Tourney will rule their own 
kingdom for six months. 

An individual may win the 
Crown, but only teamwork can win 
a war. While the battle is joined, 
members who prefer the arts and 
sciences compete for war points in 
their own fields. In a closely con- 
tested conflict, the victory point 
could come from a butcher, a 
baker or a candlestick-maker. 

The Kingdoms, Baronies, and 
Shires of the SCA constitute real 
communities with each member 
contributing goods or services. 
Lord or layman, a costume and a 
title are not all there is to an SCA 
member. Each develops a “per- 
sona”—a character from a real 
time and place, fully fleshed with 
genealogy, birthplace and profes- 
sion. But, be they knight or needle 
worker, Baroness or brewer, all 
share two things: a sense of Chival- 
ry and “the Dream”. 

Etienne Pelerin du Faucaneau 
(Kurt Steinler) explains the Dream 
as the re-shaping of the world the 
way it should be, with all the 
romantic, chivalric and honorable 
aspirations of the medieval world. 

“Without the Dream,” Pelerin 
said, “we would be just a bunch of 
people hitting each other over the 
heads with clubs.” 'UM| 


Mild Ones, from page 15 


Nevadans live in these hot, dusty 
towns. Some say their roots lie 
here, others are drawn to the 
serene desert beauty. On the sur- 
face this life appears simple, but 
closer inspection reveals that sur- 
vival is sometimes near impossible. 
Yet somehow, like desert mice, 
these hearty, suntanned, Stetson- 
headed cowpokes do. 

Risk plays a greater role in the 
survival of desert towns. While 
gambling and entertainment feed 
larger cities like Vegas and Reno, 
smaller towns still depend ona 
ranching and mining economy. 
Malevolent weather, cause for anx- 
iety and concern, simply comes 
with the territory. In Lovelock, we 
outrace a dust storm, gassing up, 
buying supplies only seconds 
before the storm’s fury knocks out 
the town’s power supply. As we 
pull out of town, stranded 
motorists can’t gas up, restaurants 
can’t serve food, and Lovelock 
stands alone at the storm’s mercy. 
Like a bad hand in poker, however, 
these folks play it as it lays and con- 
tinue to survive. Dan and I leave 
Nevada to its rodeos, silver mines, 
brothels and dust storms, totally 
amazed, and cross the Utah border 
for the longest day of our lives. 

Traveling down Interstate 80 
along the Bonneville Salt Flats, we 
reach the Great Salt Lake Desert at 
sunset. Jagged rock mountains 
border a white salt ocean stretch- 
ing miles into the horizon. Light- 
ning bolts dance across the desert 
bed playing tag with our Honda. 
We watch the sun set into orange- 
colored, purple-striped skies and 
pull into a roadside stop in a state 
of joyful lizard watching. But with 
no place to sleep we plug on for 
endless miles. 

By midnight, tired, hot and 
sticky, we pull into Delle, a single- 
market pit stop next to a lake. We 
drive to the Stop‘N’Go looking for 
life signs. As we yank off our hel- 
mets, billions of mosquitoes attack 
and the stench of dead, decaying 
fish overpowers us. The place is 
out of a Spielberg movie. Arms 
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flailing, we duck for cover inside 
the market. 

A clerk with red, sunken, vacu- 
ous eyes tells us the smell is from 
dead fish poisoned when the coun- 
ty sprayed the lake for mosquitoes. 
The pesky vectors not only sur- 
vived, but flourished. The result is 
this hell hole. 

Dan asks, “Why don’t you 
leave?” 

The clerk shrugs, “I need the 
money.” 

There’s no place to sleep here 
and the clerk’s hollow, bloodless 
face is ghastly, so we leave him to 
his insect repellent under the bug 
zapper’s purple electric glow. I 
marvel at the myriad of excuses 
people give for holding on to insuf- 
ferable jobs, as though they 
become prisoners of their own 
mindset. Before we depart, howev- 
er, I mark Delle with a tiny red cir- 
cle on the map. In this sad, sorry 
trollish creature, I have discovered 
Steinbeck’s giant among men. If 
every American displayed such for- 
titude, just imagine what a country 
this would be. 


Nothing’s Free 

Early dawn finds us driving into 
Salt Lake City. I’m tied to the bike 
because I keep nodding off, but 
here we regenerate, stock up, and 
replace a worn tire, the miles also 
tolling up on The Liberal. Leaving 
Salt Lake, the land quickly turns 
from parched desert to sweet-alfal- 
fa pastures where farmers wistfully 
wave and cows lazily graze as we 
speed by. A country store lures us 
with “Free Cheese,” and, with few 
bucks to spare, we stop. But noth- 
ing’s really free in this world and 
we end up buying a whole bag of 
cheeseballs only to overdose and 
swear off the nasty stuff forever. 

With bellies painfully full, we 
drive through Logan, Utah, follow- 
ing the Snake River for a long way 
until we reach Wyoming. Heavy 
gray clouds darken the sky and a 
downpour slickens the road. We 
wait it out, pulling the bike under 
the eaves of a long-abandoned 
lodge. Raindrops play the tin roof 
like an Indian drum as black 


clouds roll toward the Grand 
Tetons. 


The Magic Kingdom 

Yellowstone has a delicate 
primeval beauty that lends itself to 
sadness. We follow busloads of 
gawking tourists into nature’s won- 
derland turned Disneyland. 
Ropes protect the multi-colored 
paint pots and ancient trees from 
man’s destructive soles and specta- 
tors fill the bleachers around Old 
Faithful. What will it be like in ten 
years? We nudge and push our way 
through the crowd to watch the old 
geyser gush as onlookers chant the 
countdown, “Ten, nine, eight...” 
Just as they hit “Zero!” a red-haired 
family of ten sitting in front rise in 
unison. On some unspoken cue 
they all turn, smile huge, freckled 
Cheshire cat grins into Mom’s 
camera, then turn again all in uni- 
son, sit, and watch Old Faithful 
blow. I figure they must have prac- 
ticed that routine in every Ameri- 
can national park across the land 
to have mastered it to perfection. 

Camping in Yellowstone, I think 
of a time when animals roamed this 
land by the thousands, but after 
three days we see no bears at all, 
and only one deer peeking shyly 
from the dwindling forest shadows. 
Our last day, we stop for lunch in a 
wooded picnic area. As we hike in, 
we find it curious that everyone else 
is running out, sandwiches and 
lunchbaskets in tow. We quickly 
learn why when a swarm of angry 
yellowjackets buzz the picnic 
grounds like kamikaze fighter pilots 
intent on reclaiming their territory. 
In our hasty retreat we dump the 
bike, but the tiny bugs convince us 
that Yellowstone truly belongs to 
the beasts and the children. 


What Price Stress 

Montana is a land to love. I 
imagine The Liberal as a black stal- 
lion riding the wind with a will of 
its own under big blue skies and 
over golden grasslands. We follow 
Steinbeck’s route through Boze- 
man and Butte, finding the locals 
as honest and friendly as he did. 
But our spirits fall when we reach 


Missoula, for the whole world is 
ablaze, covered in smoke and ash. 

The Missoula Firefighter Train- 
ing Center has all its firemen bat- 
tling flames in the Bitterroot 
National Forest. We stop to rub- 
berneck along Highway 90 watch- 
ing helicopters drop what appear 
to be water buckets on the burning 
timbers. A firefighter emerges 
from the smoke, his face black, 
worn with fatigue, and shakes his 
head, “One of our very own started 
this one,” he says. We learn later 
that indeed a fireman, straight 
from Orwell’s 1984, ignited this 
destruction. We depart Montana 
retracing Steinbeck’s path along 
the Lewis & Clark Trail. Upset by 
the burning wilderness, we drive 
all day in silence until we reach 
Idaho. 


Apple Pie 
and the Girl Next Door 

We find civilization a welcome 
relief. I meet Dan’s friends, Tim 
and Donna, and they invite us to 
stay in Moscow, Idaho. Tim, a 60s 
renegade, having traveled the 
world over, settled his family in 
Middle America for its small town 
flavor, clean air, drug- free schools, 
and uncongested roadways. At 35, 
age and comfort convince him that 
influence is certainly advanta- 
geous. He owns his own advertis- 
ing agency and is a member of the 
Moscow Chamber of Commerce, 
while Donna teaches Sunday 
school at the Moscow Methodist 
Church. They don’t lock their 
doors at night and their kids go 
trick-or-treating on Halloween. 
They smile and say, “We found the 
American Dream right here in 
Moscow.” 

A few days rest in Idaho and 
we’re itching to ride again. Easing 
down Highway 12, past a 57 Stude- 
baker and a black Cadillac, the ter- 
rain turns from yellow wheat farms 
and potato fields to Washington’s 
apple and cherry orchards. We 
drive along the blue highways on 
the map, two-lane backroads past 
agricultural communities with 
Indian names like Walla Walla 
(many waters) and Waiilatpu 


(place of rye grass), through the 
fertile irrigated Yakima Valley, the 
fruit bowl of the nation. 

One can’t help but drive 3,000 
miles and draw some inferences; 
namely, the changes that occurred 
since Steinbeck’s journey in 1960. 
For the most part he was right 
when he said most Americans 
abide by the Golden Rule. In 
Logan, Utah, someone’s mom, 
dressed in gingham and a white 
frilly apron, opens her husband’s 
closed radio shop to lend us tools 
so we can repair our intercom. A 
graybeard in Jackson Hole, an Ex- 
CEO from Newport Beach with 
twinkling eyes and hearty laugh, 
helps us load supplies from his 
general store. He’s found his hap- 
piness in the Rockies. On Vancou- 
ver Island, traveling bikers invite us 
into their homes. Only in Prosser, 
Washington, do we get stink eye. 

We trust the sign leading into 
town: Welcome to Prosser, a Pleasant 
Place for Pleasant People. But not for 
long. The down-home country 
restaurant babbles with early 
morning chatter until we walk in, 
then...stony silence. Big-boned 
farmhands, plaid shirts pulled 
tight around brawny biceps, glare 
at our helmets. Wide-bottomed 
waitresses serve our coffee, bacon 
and eggs cold after eyeing The Lib- 
eral parked outside the picture- 
pretty window. We chow down the 
food, in silence, feeling 30 icy eye- 
balls loaded with buckshot aimed 
for our backs. We can’t get on the 
bike fast enough, and zooming out 
of town, we spot another sign: 
Come Again to Prosser, a Pleasant 
Place for Pleasant People. 

Steinbeck delighted in these 
roadside country restaurants where 
he found homecooked meals a sure 
thing. Today, the diners are harder 
to spot, increasingly replaced by 
fast-food chains like McDonald’s 
and Jack-in-the-Box, serving com- 
mercially tasteless fare, and driving 
the little restauranteur out of busi- 
ness. But when we do come across 
a fine home-cooked meal we always 
swear to the owners, “We’ll be 
back,” even if it does mean drjving 
3,000 miles for dinner. 
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Steinbeck also said America was 
a nation of movers and shakers. If 
people weren’t physically going, 
the longing to go glimmered in 
their eyes. He ascribed this to an 
inherently American pioneer spir- 
it, the same gumption that settled a 
nation. Wherever he steered Roci- 
nante, folks greeted Steinbeck 
with, “Lord, I wish I could go.” 
Jack, too, said the same glimmer 
shined in the early 70s when the 
road abounded with bikers, young, 
friendly, and helpful. It was hip 
then, looking for adventure, and 
biker movies like Rebel Without a 
Cause and Easy Rider inspired many 
a free spirit. 

Today, however, aside from 
national parks, the backroads are 
quiet. Travel agencies say that 
today’s families travel closer to 
home, distance often a deterrent. 
Even motorcycle ownership 
decreased in popularity since the 
Easy Rider generation. We occa- 
sionally spot fellow bikers, and they 
remind me of Jack—gone gray. 
Most are retired folk, riding huge 
expensive Goldwings or BMWs with 
all the digital trimmings: heaters, 
air conditioners, helmet intercoms, 
stereos, mini-I'Vs and some have 
side-cars and trailers. Even the 
Hell’s Angels are old-timer’s on 
wheels, tattoos fading, long hair 
thinning, Harley-grannies riding 
behind them with that middle-aged 
spread. These are the 50s and 60s 
bikers who once shared the road 
alongside Hunter S. Thompson, 
Jack Kerouac and Peter Fonda, and 
they’re still cruising today looking 
for that perennial adventure. The 
younger generation, on the other 


hand, stays in town, riding turbo- 
charged speedbikes, too busy to 
leave, too harried to wave, too pre- 
occupied to care. Only on country 
highways do we spot an occasional 
renegade who still raises a gloved 
hand in greeting. 

Riding through Washington 
towards Seattle our excitement 
mounts as we near the great Pacif- 
ic, inhaling the salty air, stretching 
arms high to feel the ocean breeze. 
As towns become more populated, 
I notice other road changes: more 
bicyclists and joggers; more rock 
climbers on every scaleable peak; 
gas prices tripled; roadside assis- 
tance and motorcycle networking 
are more readily available; and 
highways are amazingly well-kept, 
thanks in part to nationwide 
Adopt-a-Road programs where 
ordinary citizens maintain sections 
of American thoroughfares. As we 
enter Seattle, however, some things 
never change. The traffic bustles, 
the smog reeks, drug use prevails, 
and the homeless sleep on city 
streets. ‘ 

A group of unshaven, tattered 
men in their 30s and 40s, sitting on 
a green lawn in a downtown Seattle 
park, sip wine and watch us roll up. 
We dismount, stretching and yawn- 
ing, and a young man approaches 
us, flashing a toothless smile 
behind a scraggly dark beard, “I 
had a bike like that once,” he says 
sadly, pointing to The Liberal. “She 
sure was a good mover. How far 
you traveled?” 

He’s eyeballing our sleeping 
bags, tent, and rain gear, and soon 
his buddies come looking over his 
shoulder doing the same. Like a 


smack in the head, we realize our 
meager comforts to these fellows 
are hope for surviving another 
cold Seattle night. 

I remember suddenly the camp- 
ground crows stealing our food 
each morning. It’s an awkward 
moment, but Daniel finally says, 
“Well, I guess we’ve covered a cou- 
ple thousand miles or so, but we 
better get a move on. We got plen- 
ty more to go before we reach 
home.” Leaving the men, we place 
a value money can’t buy on our few 
belongings. We watch the sun set 
from the Seattle Space Needle, a 
symbol of monolithic progress tow- 
ering over the men sleeping in the 
park. 

Out of Seattle, ensuing darkness 
folds over us like a blanket. We’re 
east of the sun, west of the moon 
and up among the stars we follow 
Polaris into Canada. We spend a 
night in Vancouver and the next 
day ride the ferry to Victoria. We 
bundle in thermals and down jack- 
ets, while the Canadians dress in 
teeshirts and shorts, complaining, 
“Tough heat wave we’re havin’, 
eh?” We return by ferry again to 
Port Angeles, Washington, and 
enter the Olympic National Park, 
camping in frigid rain forests and 
glacier-clad mountains. Leaving 
the rich emerald pines, we follow 
logging trucks past thousands of 
acres of sawed-off timber stumps 
which cast upon the land a 
stripped, naked visage engendered 
by a voracious lumber industry. 

Putting into Oregon along US 
101, we find the foggy coast freez- 
ing. We camp in Long Beach, then 
decide to drive Interstate 5 
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through Portland, Salem and 
Eugene, where the heat swelters 
over 100 degrees. We argue bitterly 
now, our frayed edges as exposed 
as our sunburnt skin. Dan insists 
on barreling through the state, 
speeding to nowhere in particular, 
a sure sign of road weariness. “You 
seen one town, you seen them all,” 
he says. “No sense lollygagging, 
being a lookyloo.” 

But I want to stop. I’m tired of 
the passenger’s life. To travel by 
bike is the driver’s ultimate experi- 
ence. Dan, The Liberal, and the 
road work off each other as a single 
unit. His view is unobstructed, his 
mind busy making decisions, the 
wind, rain, and ice always a chal- 
lenge. Dan’s body, though tiring, 
works constantly, holding our 
weight, leaning into turns, reacting 
to danger as he speeds homeward 
through Oregon. 

I, on the other hand, feel like 
excess baggage. As a passenger, 
I’m merely a guest, along for the 
ride. To view the landscape, I must 
peer around Dan’s big head. I’m 
basically at his mercy; our speed, 
our stops, are all his decisions. 
The ride becomes monotonous 
both on my brain and body with- 
out regular pit stops and leg 
stretches. I fight sleep, begging 
him to stop, but he drives on. I’ve 
had it with this passenger’s life, I’m 
ready to drive. 

Sull holding a grudge, Dan final- 
ly pulls into a neatly manicured 
park. Mount St. Helen’s, a white- 
capped volcano, snoozes in the dis- 
nce, resting from her 1980 erup- 
tion. Windsurfers sail in a small 
lake, catching the soft breezes, 
swooshing past a floating mena- 
gerie of orange-billed swans. Chil- 
dren swing in a sand-covered play- 
ground, filling the air with delight- 
ful squeals. Our spirits lift as we 
stretch and munch peanut butter 
sandwiches under a leafy white elm. 
Dan points to a bronze plaque bolt- 
ed to a huge concrete structure. 
Large cooling towers loom omi- 
nously in the background. 

“Hey, we’re at the Trojan Nucle- 
ar Power Plant,” he says, surprised. 
We find the lobby open and tour 


the inside. I’m reminded of Cher- 
nobyl. It’s unnerving standing in 
the presence of enough plutonium 
to not only wake up the sleeping 
volcano next door, but cause 
unmitigated annihilation to the 
whole country as well. “Let’s go,” I 
say, finding the tranquility intimi- 
dating. Suddenly being a motorcy- 
cle passenger ain’t all that bad. 

Along Interstate 5, the heat per- 
sists. We hose off at each pit stop 
until we cross into Crescent City, 
finding coolness in the California 
Redwood National Forest. On 
either side of the road stretch 
miles of dense vegetation. Green 
becomes a multitude of colors, 
changing its shade as we ribbon 
through the shadows. On the for- 
est bed, coniferous pine and 
spruce give way to the ancient red- 
woods stretching high above them. 
Driving along this primordial cor- 
ridor, past trees as old as time itself, 
is like discovering a magical road 
to a greater presence. Each mas- 
sive red trunk is an oracle, possess- 
ing a worldly wisdom I could never 
even begin to fathom. 

Here the chest pains start, a 
sharp pulling at my heart muscle. 
Dan sees me clutch my chest in the 
rearview mirror and, worried, pulls 
into a small clearing among the 
groves. I lie on a bed of tender 
green clover as Daniel rifles the 
sidebags looking for nitroglycerin. 
He hands me two pills, and I lay 
back, gazing up through the green 
to the blue sky above. The nitro 
kicks in, stretching wide the blood 
vessels within my heart and brain, 
my mind spinning wildly, fighting 
for reasons where none exist. 

Dan whispers, “Don’t die.” 

My eyes closed, everything final- 
ly comes clear. The road has 
shown me all the childhood cliches 
are true. Change is the only con- 
stant, life holds no guarantees, and 
carpe diem—seize the day. 

I hear The Liberal idling on the 
road. Vrooom, it hums and I want 
to live. 

But if I die, I suppose there are 
worse places than the California 
Redwoods in summer. UM 
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Adoption, from page 22 


bly, though there does exist the possibility of rejection, 
or worse, no conclusion at all. 

After an hour and a half, the group took a break and 
I left...drained. 

On Sept. 22, the phone rang at 6:15 in the evening. It 
was Cindy. “Well, we got it,” she announced proudly. 
“Your mother’s name is Carol Ann Wallace.” Just out of 
the shower, I fumbled for a towel or a chair, anything to 
stabilize my person. I managed to sit while she reeled off 
one fresh fact after another. 

Carol Ann Wallace was born on Nov. 15, 1942, some- 
where in the Los Angeles area. My father’s first name 
was, as she had guessed, Walter...Walter McKeon. He 
was born in February of 1943. At the time of my birth, 
Carol lived with her parents at 3455 Elm Street in Long 
Beach. I quickly forgot about the towel. Besides, there 
was some poetic symbolism in hearing your birthmoth- 
er’s name for the first time while wearing the same thing 
as when you last met—absolutely nothing. 

The next step was mine. Cindy needed me to pay a 
visit to the Main Library in downtown Long Beach and 
pull out the 1965 city directory. Hopeful that the Wallace 
name would correspond to the Elm Street address, 
Cindy felt that obtaining Carol Ann’s parents’ names 
would assist in locating her present status since, in all 
likelihood, she had married and moved elsewhere. 


“How’d you get all this?” I asked again, knowing full: 


well that I would never know. 

“What?! What did you say? I can’t hear you!” she 
yelled. “Must be a bad connection...can’t hear a wooooo- 
ord you’re saying to me!” 

“Right. I'll call you when I have completed the task.” 

“Good girl. Talk to ya soon. Bye, ” and she hung up. 

A few days lateras I made my inner-city sleuth trip. City 
directory...1965...Wallace, Wallace, Wallace; I found 
nothing. I must have overlooked it, I told myself as I 
combed the listing a second time and then a third. No 
such family was listed on Elm Street. 

Refusing to leave empty-handed, I searched through 
alternate spellings—Wallis, Walles, Wallice...nothing, 
nada, nil. Deflated beyond words, my upper-body col- 
lapsed onto one of the larger books already sitting on the 
desk. It was a 1989 phone book. 

The name shouted itself so loudly to me I looked up 
to see if anyone else felt the disturbance. No, just me. A 
Jacqueline Wallace lived at 3455 Elm Street; I took down 
the number and left. “Surely, this could be my grand- 
mother,” I said aloud to no one. “Or else a very 
sickening display of coincidence.” 

Two days later, I stood on a curb staring at the four- 
digit number. The address, which haunted me for over a 
week, instilled in my head visions of a cozy little dwelling 
with flowers in the yard and a porch for relaxing after 
dinner: a humble family abode. Instead, 3455 Elm Street 
was an apartment building with no flowers and no porch- 
es; there was, however, a chandelier in the lobby to 
accent the green vinyl couch. 
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The building’s directory listed no Wallace among the 
residents, nor did the mailboxes. Finding it hard to leave 
right away, I strolled out to the pool in the center of the 
four-story complex. “Where are your!” I yelled, reaching 
an alarming climax of frustration. 

A few people opened their doors to gaze down upon 
the hopeless-looking lunatic who was, in every sense of 
the word, lost. 

As I drove away, my subconscious suddenly kicked in, 
memorizing the apartment manager’s phone number 
from a banner out front advertising for renters. The next 
day, it popped into my head, alerting my senses to the 
fact that I still had a lead—shaved down a bit and getting 
scrawnier by the second—but it was something to hang 
on to. 

I called the number and presented myself as an old 
friend of Jacqueline wanting to get in touch with her. 

“Oh, she moved out a few months ago,” the woman 
said. “Do you know where she is now?” I asked, trying 
not to sound over-anxious. 

“Somewhere in Florida.” 

In other words, the only obstruction was now much 
larger—an entire continent, to be exact. Stull unable to 
accept the apartment building as part of my past, I 
inquired about its age. “Thirty years old,” she said, forc- 
ing me to abandon once and for all my fairy-tale image 
of the perfect suburban home. 

I reported my disappointing efforts to Cindy the fol- 
lowing day. She suggested I go back and check the direc- 
tories before and after 1965 in case they were not listed 
that year—the grandfather’s name could still help. She 
was sorry to tell me that a number of clues were leading 
her to believe that Carol Ann Wallace had moved out of 
California. As agreed from the beginning, an additional 
fee of $100 was required for an out-of-state investigation. 
I sent the fee along with a letter apologizing for my impa- 
tience. “In June I will be leaving the country for a few 
months,” I explained (truthfully this time). “Soon after 
I will be moving out-of-state myself. You must understand 
my need to see this through, before my life enters such a 
destabilized phase.” 

Reading the letter over, I realized it was not written 
for Cindy at all but myself; a self-proclamation for my 
own records, signed, dated and sealed. Officially, I set 
the goal, adding pressure with an understood time limit. 

Forcing the objective observation a bit further, I could 
see myself throughout the experience, consciously aware 
of my lack ofa hardcore need. The decision to search for 
my natural parents was a luxurious one, neither forced 
nor forbidden. Born out of physical curiosity, it felt 
strange never having laid eyes on anyone blood-related; 
I wanted to see for myself. The reason sounds far too 
simple for such a heavy project and yet undiscovered 
intrinsic reactions no doubt await me in the shadow of 
the final conclusion. 


[Editor's note: In the next issue of University Maga- 
zine we will report the outcome of Heather Clisby’s 
search for her natural parents. ] 
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We Know Someone Who Can Help 
With Your College Education. 


Solving problems isn’t always confined to the 
classroom. Sometimes the demands of a college 
education can be more than expected. 

We at Home Bank are here to help. With a 
complete line of financial services we can help 
solve some of the problems for you. By offering a 


full line of checking and savings accounts, per- 
sonal loans, and 24 Hour Teller machines at all of 
our branches we’re here when you need us. 

We can’t make the problems any easier, but we 
can help you solve more of them. Stop by one of 
our convenient branch offices today. 
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